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IN MOMENTS OF ANXIETY 


In that far-away time when there was peace we had our days 
of sorrow and apprehension, but now that war has come upon us 
they cease to be days, and become time itself. Individually and 
as a nation we live in anxious thought of the morrow. Once we 
never expected to fear bulletins of battles, and war seemed an 
anachronism. Now we increasingly know war as other nations 
know it—an infection of intimate misery, a relentless arbiter of 
national futures. 

How shall fathers and mothers endure the silence that closes in 
on their sons’ fortunes? How shall patriots endure delays in the 
victory of human rights ? 

The Christian must answer now, or forever keep his peace. 


Shall we tell men to find peace of soul in their own helplessness 
when in the grip of fate ? 

Shall we tell men that the justice of our cause and the God we 
worship always give victories to the armies who fight for righteous- 
ness ? 

Shall we tell them to forget the realities and quiet their souls by 
erecting desires into religious faith ? 
ad 

As honest men we cannot utter such messages. 

We are not helpless in the midst of fate, or why should we need 
struggle for righteousness ? 

Success does not always immediately attend the struggle for 
right. Remember Calvary. 

Prayer is no magical protection against bullets. If it were, 
there would be few deaths in battle. . 
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Intensity of desire, faith in God himself, no more guarantees 
immunity from suffering to champions of righteousness today than 
in the days of the prophets. 

Our first duty is to see straight and think straight; to accustom 
ourselves to realities even though they be stern; to tear optimism 
as well as pessimism from our souls. 

Self-deception whether in individuals or nations is fatal to rea- 
sonable faith. God is not the God of a dream world or of a world 
that ought to be but is not. He is a God of a world that really is 
and really is in the making. We trust Him to give not what we 
want but what social evolution under his guidance makes pos- 
sible. We live today as seeing that which is invisible. 

For truth and immediate victory are not inevitably connected. 
The ultimate victory of love and righteousness, justice and democ- 
racy, is beyond question. Let us lean upon that truth. The pro- 
jection of the tendencies of history into the future, which is only 
another way of saying God’s will, makes it beyond question. 

Justification of faith in God and Christian hope does not lie 
in the immediate achievement of our righteous desires, but in our 
power to contribute to the doing of God’s will on earth. 

The ideals of Jesus are worth standing for, even though their 
champions meet defeat. And therefore the message of the Chris- 
tian is not one of hasty optimism or of weak despair. Whatever 
be the sorrow or the rejoicing of the moment, it is the uncompro- 
mising proclamation that the ultimate outcome will be, not the 
defeat, but the triumph, of forces which further human justice and 
brotherhood. What matters the present if with courage strength- 
ened by our faith in a present God we help shape the future? 
What happens to individuals in the process of this triumph is 
secondary. What they do matters much both to their character 
and to their successors. For though they fail, they will have im- 
bedded their influence and service in the God-directed forces of 
social evolution. Their labor is not in vain, because there is a God 
of justice and love. We who in confidence and patience labor to 
make a world more worthy of its God, will have helped make the 


Kingdom of God possible. 
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JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS MIRACLES 


REV. ALBERT THOMAS STEELE 
First Congregational Church, Winsted, Connecticut 


In a generation like ours, when physi- 
cal science has made such enviable prog- 
ress in the investigation of physical forces 
and laws, there is an a priori feeling 
against miracles. Some are inclined to 
dismiss miracles as things of the past 
which might have served a purpose in a 
prescientific age, but which are of little 
value now and hardly credible. Others, 
while loyally accepting facts once re- 
garded as supernatural, call in question 
their miraculousness, and suggest vari- 
ous hypotheses by which they may be 
“explained.” On all sides there is a 
tendency to naturalize the miraculous. 
It is difficult, therefore, to extricate one’s 
self from a biased attitude. Then, too, 
miracles are no longer the ground of 
faith to the extent in which they formerly 
were. And yet sooner or later we must 
at least give thought and consideration 
to the miracles of the Gospels. 


Necessity of Criticism of the Record 


It is the purpose of this paper to dif- 
ferentiate Jesus’ own attitude toward his 
miracles, to gain his point of view or con- 
ception of them. A method suggests 
itself at once which is natural, simple, 
and direct, and that is to exhibit that 
attitude by a historical examination of 
his wonder-works as reported in the Gos- 
pels. We shall attempt no definition of 
miracle, but simply investigate the phe- 
nomena of miracles, for we do not pro- 
pose a defense, but seek a conclusion. 
However, as a working hypothesis we 


assume that it is fair and probable, from 
the date of the composition of the Gos- 
pels and the internal evidence, that the 
attitude of Jesus toward some of the 
events of his life differed from that which 
is represented by the evangelists. It is 
hardly possible but that some element of 
legend should be added. Then there are 
doctrinal reasons and motives that crop 
out which go to show a subjective inter- 
pretation or allegorical application of 
facts, revealing an a priori method of 
dealing with the experience of Jesus. 
For a proper historical appreciation of 
his life no such method is tenable. The 
nature or character of Jesus must not be 
assumed and the events of his life inter- 
preted in the light of that assumption. 
The true historical method is to examine 
the facts and from them reach a logical 
and undeniable conclusion. 


The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics 


The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics 
present an entirely different view of the 
supernatural, and for the purposes of this 
discussion we shall neglect the former 
and confine our investigation to the lat- 
ter. And here the current two-document 
theory—that our Mark and the Logia of 
Matthew are the principal sources of 
Matthew and Luke—may be assumed as 
permanently established as giving, and 
in outline only, the ultimate solution of 
the synoptic problem. 

Independently the critic arrives at 
the following explanation of the literary 
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phenomena: (a) a compilation of Logia 
by the apostle Matthew, early current in 
‘many forms, and (6) the biography of 
Mark constitute the foundation of the 
Gospel tradition of later times and 
two of the most important sources of 
Luke. 

These facts will naturally limit the 
work of our investigation to the eleven 
miracles of Mark, which we shall con- 
sider with their parallels. 


The Narrative of Jesus 


From the historical account of his life, 
Jesus grew, developing in body and mind, 
and we can believe also in spirituality, as 
others do. He shared the current 
opinions and traditions of his time and 
hence, though possibly to a less degree 
than others, the limitations, for he was 
human in the truest sense or not at all. 
In fact his divinity has its most practical 
evidence and clearest manifestation in 
his perfect humanity. The life of Jesus 


among men is that of a normally unfold-— 


ing experience, in the highest sense hu- 
man. The messianic consciousness was 
not out of causal relation, but rather cul- 
minated from or in his character as a 
result of the life he lived. We can be- 
lieve this messianic consciousness had its 
beginning at his baptism and was deep- 
ened by the wilderness experience. But 
his conception of the messiahship, as 
gathered from the temptation story, is a 
lofty conception worthy of the spiritual- 
ity and wisdom of the Son of God. It is 
from this point of view of a normal life, 
naturally related to its environment, that 
we wish to differentiate as far as possible 
the attitude of Jesus toward his miracles. 
For we believe that seeing his miracles as 
he saw them—looking at them through 
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his eyes—is not only the most rational 
way, but it is also of the highest critical 
and practical value. 


The Effect of His First Miracles 
upon Jesus 


We have been accustomed to look at 
the objective manifestation of power and 
to being too anxious to jump to conclu- 
sions concerning the nature of Jesus in 
the light of his wonder-working power to 
give calmer consideration to the reported 
facts connected with these wonder- 
works. We should constantly bear in 
mind the fact that we have no first-hand 
reports of what Jesus did, and what light 
we have has to some degree been colored 
by the medium of a later development of 
thought. Doctrinal influences, more or 
less consciously, have left their impress 
on our records, so that we are obliged to 
“rescue” Jesus’ attitude toward his 
miracles from his friends. 

After the first day spent in Caper- 
naum, which was occupied chiefly with 
the healing of the man in the synagogue, 
the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law, and 
the healing of the many sick and pos- 
sessed who were gathered in the evening 
about the home of Peter, Jesus departed 
early in the morning, “‘a great while be- 
fore day.” When his disciples found 
him it was doubtless in the attitude of 
prayer, or at a familiar haunt of prayer. 
He protested against their urgent ap- 
peals to return that he came forth to 
depart and preach elsewhere. Peter and 
those with him had been delighted with 
the results of Jesus’ first day’s ministry. 
They told him, “All men seek thee.” 
They pressed him to return to take ad- 
vantage of his popularity. The very 
thing which Jesus was apparently anxious 


to avoid, that of being known as a 
wonder-worker, appealed to his disciples 
as most opportune. This immediate 
popularity intoxicated them, but Jesus 
had a deeper spiritual insight and a more 
profound knowledge of his mission. He 
strenuously sought to escape the fame of 
a wonder-worker. Gould in his com- 
mentary on the Second Gospel considers 
the position of Mark 1:35-39 of first- 
rate importance. This passage serves a 
double purpose: while doing works of 
benevolence it also shows how unwilling 
Jesus was to resort to supernaturalism, 
which lent itself to false outward con- 
ceptions of himself and his work. 


The disciples think that when he knows 
how much he is wanted he can do nothing 
but go back with them at once to take up 
the scene of the previous evening. But his 
thoughts are quite different from theirs. His 
prayers, if they had reference to the situation 
in which he had found himself at Capernaum, 
had only confirmed the decision which had 
prompted his early flight. 


Luke’s account (4:42, 43) is hardly to 
be preferred here, for it is incredible that 
if Jesus went out simply to preach 
throughout Galilee he should be so 
anxious to leave eager listeners at the 
close of one day’s ministry! The wis- 
dom of Jesus is evinced by the conse- 
quences of the leper’s disobedience. 


The Miracles of Jesus 

We may for convenience group his 
miracles into: (1) his works of healing, 
(2) his works upon nature, (3) his power 
over demons. 

1. His work of healing.—(a) After 
leaving the synagogue at Capernaum 
Jesus proceeded to the house of Simon, 
* Menzies. 
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where he found Simon’s mother-in-law 
sick of a fever, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her and the fever straight- 
way left her, so that she was able to min- 
ister unto them. 

b) The leper was healed by Jesus’ “I 
will, be thou clean or whole.” Some 
have tried to rationalize this miracle by 
interpreting katharisai, “to pronounce 
clean.” However, katharisthati must 
then be translated, ‘“‘be thou pronounced 
clean,” yet Jesus sends him to the priest 
for that. But as Plummer points out it 
cannot be thus rationalized. The leper 
was healed, not pronounced clean. 
Lepers were excluded from social privi- 
leges because they were ceremonially un- 
clean, not on account of contagion. 
Lepra in the Old Testament was curable. 
It was a skin disease. Simon the leper, 
for instance, was not an unclean person, 
but one who had evidently been healed. 
It is to be admitted, however, that the 
disease which was the subject of this 
miracle was the reputedly incurable ele- 
phantidsis. It isin point here to observe 
that among the miraculous cures re- 
ported at Treves in 1891, where the holy 
coat was displayed, a case of lepus was 
noted. 

c) Healing of the paralytic. Four 
men bear one on a stretcher who is pal- 
sied on one side. But in order to be able 
to get near Jesus they are compelled to 
let him down through the roof. Holtz- 
mann conjectures that the probable 
theme of Jesus’ discourse at the time he 
was interrupted was the coming judg- 
ment and the need foramendment. And 
in his interruption he turns to the help- 
less sufferer and comforts him by telling 
him he need not fear the coming Messiah 
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and saying: “My son, thy sins be for- 
given thee.” Jesus is animated by the 
same motive as in his parable of Lazarus 
(see Luke 16:19-31; cf. also John 11: 
23). But Jesus’ words, explicable by 
the circumstances, give offense to some 
in the crowd. His forgiveness of sins, 
without imposing conditions or restric- 
tions, seemed to the scribes to overstep 
all permissible bounds. It seems an easy 
thing to pronounce forgiveness. Then 
Jesus declares that the cure, which he 
now proceeds to effect on the paralytic, 
is a proof, granted by God, that he has a 
right to pronounce forgiveness of sins. 
“But that ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath authority on earth to forgive 
sins, I say, Arise.” (See Dan. 7:13-14.) 
It is again interesting to note that of the 
thirty-eight “cures” at Treves about 
one-third were of paralysis. And par- 
alysis is especially susceptible to psycho- 
logical healing. 

d) The woman with the flux. On his 
way to the ruler of the synagogue’s 
house, Jesus felt a hand upon his mantle. 
There were doubtless many in the crowd 
who touched him by accident, for he was 
thronged, but here he felt the earnestness 
of an intentional act, and he calls for an 
explanation. The woman comes trem- 
bling with fear. She had thought within 
herself that could she only touch his gar- 
ment she would be healed, and lo! the 
wonderful has happened! Mark and 
Luke give a peculiar turn to the story by 
the statement that Jesus recognized 
power going out of him. Matthew 
treats it as an ordinary miracle. The 
former, according to Holtzmann, seem 
bent on rescuing this from a miracle 
without the intervention of Jesus. Here 
as in many places we must distinguish 
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between the fact which the evangelist 
preserves to us and the explanation of the 
fact arising from reflection. Holtzmann 
attributes this element of the account to 
the evangelist’s inclination to see won- 
ders everywhere. He suggests that this 
is a case of cure by autosuggestion, due 
to the effect produced upon the bodily 
condition of the sufferer by an idea which 
had grown up and become a force within 
her. He thinks that Jesus’ answer im- 
plies that Jesus himself thought so and 
that hence he shows his interest in the 
case. ‘Daughter, thy faith hath saved 
thee.” 

e) Healing of Bartimaeus. Holtz- 
mann feels tempted to regard the healing 
of Bartimaeus as a symbolical represen- 
tation of the conversion of Zacchaeus.’ 
In that case it would stand related to the 
latter as Peter’s avowal does to the 
account of the transfiguration. It is 
evidently not in chronological order 
here, but rather belongs to the group of 
wonder-works. Matthew relates it in a 
different connection, while Mark makes 
the cry of the blind man, “‘Thou Son of 
David,” the first note in the messianic 
acclamation. 

The point to be emphasized in all these. 
healings is that faith is a condition prece- 
dent; wonder-working power is conditioned 
and dependent on wonder-working faith. 

2. His works upon nature.—(a) Stilling 
the tempest. After addressing the mul- 
titude, being wearied, Jesus seeks quiet- 
ness and rest, and so the disciples push 
off to cross Galilee. As he lay asleep in 
the after part of the boat one of those 
storms so proverbial for suddenness on 
the lake arose, and his disciples in fear 
arouse the Master. Possessed with com- 
posure and steadfastness he cries with a 


mighty voice to the wind, “Peace! Be 
still!” ‘And the wind as if weary of a 
fruitless struggle, ‘sank to rest’ and the 
result was ‘a great calm.’”? These are 
the same words that he used’ to rebuke 


demons. Holtzmann classes this among 


- wonderful coincidences. Coincidence is 
not impossible and is even made more 
probable by the order in Matthew (8: 
26). This evangelist represents Christ 
rebuking first the disciples for their lack 
of faith and then the wind. The wind is 
here personified, but in fact there could 
be no motive in Jesus’ command for it to 
act upon. Jesus’ courageous words oc- 
cupied the mind of the disciples as well 
as the words of reproach for their coward- 
ice and lack of confidence. The latter is 
that upon which Jesus’ attention espe- 
cially rested, while at bottom it was the 
character of Jesus which was the source 
of their amazement—a character which 
makes him at once sure of himself while 
independent of nature. The religious 
point of view might easily take what was 
seemingly a chance coincidence to be a 
specially planned divine arrangement. 
This tendency toward the wonderful is 
an element which we must constantly 
take into account. There is nothing 
unusual in the manner and attitude of 
Jesus here. 

It was in God, not in him, that the 
disciples should have faith as he himself 
had. Menzies says: 

He was not afraid because he believed 
God was taking care of him. He knew no 
harm could befall him without God’s leave, 
and that God did not choose that he should 
come to harm; and this he felt so strongly 
and so constantly that he never thought of 
danger, even when in a small boat on a rough 


* Gould. 
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sea... . . Inany account this lesson ought 
to have place. 


Weiss and Beyschlag both rationalize 
this miracle in the following manner: 


‘The rebuke of the disciples grows into a 


rebuke of the elements and the confi- 
dence of Jesus in his Father’s deliverance 
into an assertion of his own power to still 
the waves. Holtzmann finds Old Tes- 
tament material in the building up of the 
narrative. Weiss contends only against 
the notion that Jesus performs the miracles 
himself, instead of the Father. In the last 
analysis the power resident in nature is 
spiritual and Jesus is the agent of that 
power.* 

b) Feeding the multitude. Doubt- 
less the six accounts of feeding multi- 
tudes, of the five thousand common to 
all four Gospels and of the four thousand 
recorded by Matthew and Mark, had 
their source in a single incident. To 
appreciate the meaning and details of 
this miracle we should view it from the 
standpoint of the agape as an institution 
of the early church. It was at such a 
time that it was related, together with 
the symbolical narrative of Jesus walk- 
ing on the sea. Jesus gives command, 
when they ask how provision is to be 
made for so many in the face of such 
apparently inadequate supply, to take 
from the common treasury, which is in 
accord with the custom of the agape, 
which was observed in the evening as 
a deipnon. What is emphasized is a 
modus operandi and is intended to show 
the foundation and manner in which the 
agape was to be carried out. 

What did Jesusintend? The increase 
of the loaves was effected according te 


the account while they passed through 
Jesus’ hands, which makes this power 
equal a work of creation, a most remark- 
able interference with nature for a rela- 
tively slight purpose. Jesus simply 
desired to help, and he had made up his 
- mind long ago that he would not evoke 
belief in himself personally by the per- 
formance of miracles. According to Pro- 
fessor B. W. Bacon a miracle here, in the 
sense in which it is implied on the face 
of the narrative, would be to deny the 
principle laid down in the temptation 
experience, of not expecting the unnatural 
of God. It is true that something did 
take place which created a profound im- 
pression. It became an institution of the 
church. It illustrated the principle that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
‘Christ simply made himself the host and 
commanded his disciples to give what 
little they had, relying on the natural 
supply present with the multitude. 
What he did with the disciples he hoped 
the rest would do with one another. 
There are some positive evidences of such 
supply, some of which Jesus would natu- 
rally beawareof. It wasat the Passover 
season and the crowds going up to the 
feast would of course make provision for 
food by the way. The mere mention of 
haversacks indicates the.custom of Jesus 
and his disciples of carrying food for the 
journey, and doubtless this was a com- 
mon practice. Then there was the pres- 
ence of the lad, prepared to sell, or else in 
line with the example of parents or 
neighbors. The fact that the multitude 
had lingered already three days indicates 
provision of some kind. The multitude 
simply united their resources, each 
shared with his neighbors that none 
should go empty. The result surprised 
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the disciples, while the multitude was 
amazed and sought to make him king. 
The example set by the Master was after- 
ward followed by the church in breaking 
bread to the poor. 

Much emphasis is laid on the orderly 
arrangement of the groups and the litur- 
gical formula followed by Christ in look- 
ing up to heaven while blessing the 
loaves as lending a religious significance 
to the whole. Weiss holds that the 
natural supply was providential. The 
miracle here wrought, then, was of a 
moral nature. It is significant, too, that 
the enthusiasm and messianic agitation 
rest, not on such miracles as this, but on 
Jesus’ works of healing (John 6:14). 

3. His power over demons.—There 
are four cases recorded in Mark. In the 
case of the man in the synagogue it is 
clear that Jesus had to do with one 
shaken to the most profound depths of 
his spiritual nature. His passionate in- 
terruption is traced back to a diseased 
condition of mind. 

In the case of the Gerasene demoniac 
we have a sick man whom it is impossible 
to bind, who is driven to and fro, shout- 
ing and beating himself with stones and 
believing himself possessed with demons. 

The symptoms of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman’s daughter are not soclear. The 
healing seems to consist of soothing and 
quieting the mother of the patient. Mod- 
erns would ask the question: Whence 
and how came the report of improvement 
in the patient? The other case was that 
of the epileptic boy who was healed after 
the transfiguration scene. 

“On the whole, therefore, it is anoma- 
lous conditions of mind that are attrib- 
uted to possession of mind; and these 
may of course be associated with symp- 


toms of bodily disease.” Violent con- 
vulsions in nervous disorders especially 
seem to have been explained as due to 
the pulling backward and forward of the 
muscles by evil spirits. It is a very well- 
known fact that a calm, decided, serene 
temperament is capable of exercising the 
most highly beneficial effects upon people 
of an excitable and unstable disposition. 
And assurance and serenity were main 
characteristics of the mental constitu- 
tion of Jesus. Hence it is easy to under- 
stand that he should have possessed a 
power over the demoniacs. In one of 
the sayings of Jesus we have evidence of 
a demoniac who had been healed lapsing 
into his former condition. The saying 
may have been uttered upon Jesus’ hear- 
ing that one of his “cures” had thus 
lapsed. 

The evangelists uniformly represent 
these evil spirits as having acquaintance 
with Jesus and hence his power over 
them. But such an explanation belongs 
rather to the superstition of the time. 
The charge is brought against him that 
he is in league with evil spirits, and by 
the prince of devils he is able to cast 
them out. But in the case of the Gera- 
sene demoniac it is incompatible with the 
conception of the character of Jesus to 
think of him parleying with an evil spirit. 
Mark in that instance, according to 
_ Menzies, enhances the statements of the 
sources. The cry of the evil spirits, 
“Thou Son of David,” has no meta- 
physical import. Jesus no doubt shared 
the popular “superstition” of his time in 
regard to demoniacal possession and at 
the same time realized his power over 
them as he must have done with regard 
to his “healing touch.” “The unclean 

* Menzies. 
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spirit in man goes to Jesus as the moth 
to the candle..... The spirit that 
dwelt in him (the Gerasene demoniac) 
was a specially violent and misanthropi- 
cal disposition.”* And we may add that 
the phenomena connected with this heal- 
ing can be explained upon this basis. 
Professor Stevens says it was the ravings 
of a madman that stampeded the swine. 
The conduct of the demoniac, then, can 
be relied on for the stampede of the 
swine and the personality of Jesus for the 
restoration of the demoniac’s right mind. 
There are many instances of conjuring 
evil spirits. 


The Healing of the Little Daughter 
of Jairus 

This miracle falls in a class by itself, 
since it is termed “a raising from the 
dead.” Holtzmann points out that 
there is lacking a description of any 
medical value; it is only a form of dis- 
ease—“apparent death and return to 
life.” In a similar case today no physi- 
cian would admit afterward that death 
had already taken place. So, when 
Jesus says the child sleepeth, not the 
ultimate condition called death is meant, 
but if the spirit is not departed faith may 
still avail. Jesus’ words here bear a 
remarkable resemblance to Paul’s in 
Acts 20:10, “Make ye no noise, for his 
life is in him.” Here the young man 
“was -taken up dead,” kai drthanekros, 
not hos nekrés. So also here the happy 
parents and disciples, inspired as they 
were by the belief in the greatness of 
Jesus, were certainly ready to believe that 
he performed the greatest of miracles. 
Medical records in our day have numer- 
ous cases as startling as this incident. 


Then there is a significant difference 
in the parallels here. Matthew says the 
maid was already dead. This coloring 
may have its explanation in the natural 
tendency after the time of Jesus to 
heighten the effect of his miracles. 

- Psychologically the situation represented 
by Matthew seems improbable, for we 
can hardly suppose that the man credited 
Jesus with power to restore life and hence 
would not have sought him for that pur- 
pose. 

When one came announcing the death, 
according to Mark, Jesus replied, “Do 
not fear, only believe.” It was a proper 
frame of mind to exhort him to, no mat- 
ter what the issue might be. Jesus prob- 
ably realized, too, that he would be a 
persona non grata with those whom the 
ruler left at his home, and hence he could 
be skeptical of the content of this an- 
nouncement. 

The Jews have a curious saying that 
the spirit hovers over the one dying 
for three days before taking its final 
flight. The evangelist in the case of 
Lazarus is careful to specify that he had 
been buried four days. In this case 
Jesus could at least say the spirit is 
not departed. 


Inferences 


The distinctive feature of Jesus’ 
miracles is not, as some have held,’ that 
whilst others succeeded in a few, Jesus 
never failed, but it consists in this, that 
he ascribed God as the source and him- 
self the means. Others need magic or 
art. He by the finger of God cast out 
demons. It would be unwise to attempt 
to maintain that he never failed, for it is 
expressly stated that he could do no 


* See Buckley’s Mental Healing and Kindred Phenomena. 
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mighty works at Nazareth. Then, too, 
his miracles were conditioned on faith. 
On the other hand, we have seen how 
faith wrought without the apparent in- 
tervention of Jesus in the healing of the 
woman with a flux. The essential con- 
dition with her, and the same which is 
present in and common to all, was faith, 
the outgoing of the whole inner being 
toward God. This, as did all his 
miracles, confirmed the opinion always 
maintained by him that an unfaltering 
confidence is able to accomplish even the 
most difficult things on earth. His atti- 
tude, in short, was a religious attitude, and 
he was not concerned with explanation 
beyond seeing int the phenomena the 
finger of God. Jesus shared in general 
the beliefs common to his time and 
doubtless accepted the doctrine that 
some forms of disease are due to posses- 
sion. And he also recognized that his 
touch was sovereign, that he performed 
miracles, but his explanation was God, and 
the condition faith. And early Christian 
apologists would have saved much re- 
proach to Christianity and at the same 
time put faith on a sounder basis had 
they from the first taken Jesus’ own 
point of view and confined themselves 
to the religious explanation and value of 
his miracles. We are not required to 
account for everything in order to have 
faith. “Jesus says practically, ‘I be- 
lieve in God and will ask Him for what 
I do not see he has decided.’”?_ Whatever 
is asked must be in accordance with his 
will. The help of God is unlimited and 
will be given according to his will. 
James says we ask amiss. “Jesus 
taught faith, while others looked at 
handkerchiefs.” 


? Professor Bacon. 


Conclusion 

There are both a scientific explanation 
and a religious value for the miracles of 
Jesus, and the latter is illustrated in the 
attitude he took toward them. A full 
and comprehensive understanding and 
explanation must await a wider and 
more detailed investigation of the phe- 
nomena of what is yet obscure. We 
have now many parallels to the phe- 
nomena of some of Jesus’ works and 


ing is the act or practice of 
delivering public discourses or addresses 
on moral and religious subjects, the 
delivery of sermons. 

Evangelism is the telling of the 
“good news” or the promulgation of the 
gospel. 

By definition, preaching may include 
evangelism; it does include much more. 
Why are these two words linked together 
in a subject for discussion? Do we not 
know that the promulgation of the 
gospel is a religious enterprise? Do we 
not know that one of the greatest of the 
moral and religious subjects man has 
been discussing for nineteen hundred 
years is evangelism? We may find 
argument for linking preaching and 
evangelism in the Scriptures; in the 
life and example of each of three New 
Testament workers, Christ, Paul, and 
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the future doubtless has still further 
explanations. The tendency in modern 
definition of miracle is to make it har- 
monize with the operation of more or 
less obscure laws. But if ever miracle 
be adjusted to philosophical thought 
we shall still need faith, for mystery 
is involved in the very idea of religion, 
and hence the value of the attitude of 
the miracle-worker himself toward his 
miracles. 


Peter; in the charter of the church. Let 
us take up these three sources seriatim. 

In the Scriptures —After making a 
fundamental statement Paul raised a 
series of pertinent, consecutive questions. 
“Whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. How then shall 
they call upon him in whom they have 
not believed? And how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent?’* And 
the author of the Acts says, “Through 
this man is preached the forgiveness of 
sins,’” and “They believed Philip preach- 
ing good tidings concerning the kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus.”3 

Peter and John “preached the gospel 
to many villages of the Samaritans.’ 
Philip preached Christ and his gospel 


4 Acts 8:25. 


3 Acts 8:12. 


“in all the cities till he came to 
Caesarea.”* Christ said, “The poor 
have the good tidings preached to 
them,’” and again, “‘Go thou and preach 
the Kingdom of God.”s Jesus said, 
“As ye go, preach, saying the Kingdom 

of Heaven is at hand,”* and the twelve 
“‘went out and preached that men should 
repent.”5 Luke writes, “The Law and 
the Prophets were until John; from that 
time the Gospel of the Kingdom of God 
is preached.”® Paul said, “The gospel 
which was preached in all creation under 
‘Heaven.’” 

Thus we have ample scripture, and 
in it abundant testimony to the fact 
that the gospel was preached, that 
preaching and the promulgation of the 
good news were more or less synonymous 
in the days of the early church. I am 
not an old man, but I would like to hear 
some of the good old sermons in which 
the gospel was preached, in which men 
were told the story of the life, sacrifice, 
and gift of the Christ and were asked to 
repent and follow him. 

Three shining Scripture examples.— 
Then if we need further Scripture we 
have the examples of Christ, Paul, and 
Peter, and many more. The main, and 
so far as the record goes, the only theme 
of John the Baptist, was, “Repent ye, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’* 
Later John adds “Behold the Lamb of 
God.” And Jesus began with exactly 
the same theme, “Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’”? In 
the same chapter it is recorded that 
“Jesus went about in all Galilee preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom.’””° In his 
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Sermon on the Mount, so full of exposi- 
tion and of contrasts between the old 
and the new, the gospel and its methods 
and truth stand out in every para- 
graph. Some of his preaching appar- 
ently was not strongly evangelistic; some 
was doctrinal, some prophetic, but the 
recorded preaching seems to be much 
more than half keenly evangelistic. 

This man went up and down through 
the land giving parables to illustrate the 
nature of the Kingdom, the nature of 
the Word, workings of the Spirit, the 
response of men to the invitation, and 
the spirit of prayer, and he everywhere 
taught men and women the life he desired 
them to live. His heart was warm and 
sympathetic, full of love for those who 
were in sin, and he continually called to 
the finer part of man to come and enter 
his service, taste his joys and sorrows, 
espouse his cause, take up his work, in 
the words of our fathers, “‘be converted”’ 
from their old ways and into his new 
ways of living. The spirit of evangelism 
was all through his preaching, it per- 
meated his teaching and dominated his 
life. A large part of his acceptance 
came because of the power of his good 
news preached. 

And of Paul it is said, “He reasoned 
with them from the Scriptures, opening 
and alleging that it behooved the Christ 
to suffer and to rise again from the dead; 
and that this Jesus whom, said he, I 
proclaim unto you, is the Christ.” He 
said himself, “We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, . . . . Christ the power of God’’;” 
and he adds, “For I determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ 


Acts 8:40. 4 Matt. 10:7. 
2 Matt. 11:5. 5 Mark 6:12. 
3 Luke 9: 2.. 6 Luke 16:16. 


7 Col. 1:23. % Matt. 4: 23. 
8 Matt. 3:2. ™ Acts 17:2, 3. 
9 Matt. 4:17. TJ Cor. 1:23, 24. 


and him crucified”; and further, “Woe 
is me if I preach not the gospel”;? and 
again, “For we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus as Lord.” 

In Galatians he says, “God... . 
who called me through his grace, to 
reveal his Son unto me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles”;* 
and in Philippians, “Christ is preached 
and I therein do rejoice,” then adds, 
“For to me to live is Christ and to die is 
gain.”5 Even his enemies recognized 
his message and said of him, “He 
preached Christ and the resurrection.’ 
And Barnabas bore this testimony in the 
council at Jerusalem, “How at Damas- 
cus he had preached boldly in the name 
of Jesus.”7 And when Paul directed 
others in the same profession he wrote 
to Timothy, “Preach the Word,’® and 
then lest the pupil should misunderstand 
and preach something else too much, he 
adds, “Do the work of an evangelist, 
fill up thy ministry.” 

- Where did Paul ever speak after his 
conversion that he did not find a place 
somewhere in the address to promulgate 
his gospel? Even when on trial for his 
life every time he opens his mouth it is 
the same story, how Christ lived, died, 
rose again, ascended on high, called him, 
Paul, to preach the gospel, and commis- 
sioned him in particular to reach the 
Gentiles. On the castle steps, before the 
Sanhedrin, before Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa; and when he gets to Rome, hasa 
soldier chained to him and has to change 
soldiers daily, he preaches the same 
gospel and still with marvelous success, 
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many a soldier was converted as a result 
of his being linked up with the gospel 
preacher. Paul seems to have had con- 
victions as to what sort of preaching was 
most effective and never lacked the 
courage to stand by those convictions. 

Our beloved and most human Peter, 
on that memorable Pentecostal day, 
stood up with the eleven and said, “Ye 
men of Israel, hear these words, Jesus of 
Nazareth ....ye.... did crucify 
and slay, whom God raised up... . 
whereof we all are witnesses, being 
therefore by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
he hath poured forth this which ye see 
and hear..... And they said unto 
Peter and the rest of the apostles, Breth- 
ren, what shall we do? And Peter 
said unto them, Repent ye and be 
baptized, every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ, unto the remission of 
your sins..... And there were added 
unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls.’’” 

On the next occasion he preached in 
Solomon’s porch, telling the same story 
full of its good news, Christ’s life, 
sacrifice, death, resurrection. ‘“ Repent 
and turn again that your sins may be 
blotted out.” “And many of them that 
heard the word believed and the number 
of the men came to be about five thou- 
sand.”** Do you suppose the simple 
gospel story earnestly and honestly told 
by men who lived as if they believed 
it would bring such results today? 
Would you like to have it tried in every 


so that, according to tradition at least, church in this our land? 
tI Cor. 2:2. 4Gal. 1:15, 16. 7 Acts 9:27. 
Cor. 9:16. Phil. 1:18, 21. 8 II Tim. 4:2. Acts 2: 22-41. 
3II Cor. 4:5. 6 Acts 17:18. 9 II Tim. 4:5. ™ Acts 3: 11—4:4. 


These three speakers of New Testa- 
ment times, Jesus, Paul, and Peter, are 
only the leaders. Many others preached 
the gospel as their main theme. Paul’s 
fellow missionaries, the apostles, the 
evangelists from among the seven dea- 

‘cons, and “they that were scattered 
abroad, went about preaching the word.” 
The apostles, we are told, “every day 
in the temple and at home ceased not 
to teach and preach Jesus as the Christ.” 
It was the daily practice (not on Sunday 
alone) to preach Christ; and not only in 
the temple, the church, but in the homes 
the gospel was preached. 

In the charter of the church.—It is 
perfectly obvious that the mission of the 
church is to evangelize the world by 
teaching, prayer, personal work, and 
preaching. Christ so commissioned us 
when he left. That great charter, 
Matt. 28:19, 20; Mark 16:15; Luke 


24:44-49, is very explicit. The early 


church so interpreted their instructions; 
and any modern church that is counted 
successful is evangelistic, is winning souls 
for the Master. 

The ministers of our churches are 
recognized as the leaders of the people. 
As a class they are the most godly, con- 
secrated men we have. They can and 
no doubt do spend more time in Bible 
study and prayer than any other equally 
numerous group of men. In both 
thought and action they set an example 
for the members of the church. They 
are looked up to as the chief officers and 
are relied upon as the directors of the 
work in the churches. 

Here then are our two premises. 
(1) The mission of the church is evangel- 
ism, a continuous evangelistic program 


* Acts 8:4. 2 Acts 5:42. 
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or campaign. (2) The ministry is the 
leadership of the church and preaching 
its chief public function. The logical 
conclusion to be drawn is reasonably 
plain. Let me state it. The preaching 
should be evangelistic; the ministers 
should preach Christ crucified and raised 
from the dead, Christ the author and 
finisher of our faith, Christ the inter- 
cessor, mediator, and redeemer for 
mankind. 

The minister’s work is not all preach- 
ing and preaching is not all evangelism, 
but in the light of the above syllogism, 
the promulgation of the gospel should 


‘take a large place in the work of the 


minister in a Christian church. The 
conclusion is strongly reinforced both 
by precept and by example from the New 
Testament literature and times. Christ © 
our example was among men in many 
capacities as a teacher, as a comforter, 
as a ministering servant to the sick and 
distressed, until he was called the “great 
physician,” but above all he was an 
evangelist. 

Let me raise, too, at this point, 
another question. How is the numerical 
strength of the church to be maintained ? 
Where will the church be in one hundred 
years if it be not maintained and aug- 
mented? Must not new souls be born 
into the kingdom to take the places of 
those who have grown up in the service 
and are passing over to their rewards? 
Must not the church make an effort 
that such births take place? Is not the 
evangelistic method the best way to 
encourage such births? Evangelism 
and its results are as vital to our church 
as the bearing and rearing of children is 
to our race. We speak anxiously of 


France since her birth-rate has fallen 
below her death-rate. On the same 
grounds we can well despair of many of 
our churches, for were it not for new 
members by letter they would soon die 
out as some families do. The church 


Modern religion is an inheritance. If 
our religion had not been handed down 
to us we would have created instinc- 
tively some form of religion for ourselves, 
but our religion has a well-recognized 
continuity with antiquity. It has its 
roots in the remote past. Christianity 
is founded upon Judaism; Judaism upon 
Yahwehism; Yahwehism upon the anim- 
ism of the primitive Semites. Histori- 
cally the Arabian religion is the source 
of our present-day ethical monotheism. 
Of course during each transition new 
elements were added and obsolete ele- 
ments eliminated, so that the form of 
the final development differs greatly 
from the original rudimentary concep- 
tions of the desert nomads; but, never- 
theless, there are also the persistent 
strands which reach from the beginning 
to the end, certain universals which 
remain constant throughout the whole 
process of growth and change—else our 
modern religion could not be said to 
belong to this particular family of reli- 
gion, namely, the Semitic animism. 

I propose to challenge the validity 
of one of these ancient survivals, and 
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and its ministry must make evangel- 
istic effort, or not only miss its calling 
but also soon completely perish from 
off the earth. For selfish as well as 
altruistic reasons such effort must be 
made. 


that is the differentiation of matter and 
spirit. This distinction, persisting today 
under the common dualism of the 
material and the spiritual, which is 
synchronous with the whole process of 
development and progress, may be said 
in fact to constitute the initial source of 
our own system, or family, of religion. 
Today we popularly think in terms of 
body and soul, by which we assume the 
mutual exclusiveness of body and spirit, 
and this numerical differentiation domi- 
nates in the length and breadth of 
theology. We plainly think and speak | 
as though matter and spirit represented 
two co-ordinate realities, and, conse- 
quently, this dualism remains the basic 
assumption in religious thought. 

Such, in fact, is the animistic heritage 
of Christian monotheism. In the pre- 
Canaanite days of Israel the primitive 
Semites conceived religion under this 
distinction; they separated conscious- 
ness from the body as a distinct ethereal 
entity in itself. The naive-thinking 
Semite, looking upon the world at large 
from the standpoint of his own dual 
conception of the self, perceived the 


whole world of natural phenomena as 
like himself, i.e., a duality of matter and 
spirit. Things, material objects, tan- 
gible reals, like his own nature, were 
subject to the inflation and possession 
of spirit being. Originating in the ex- 
' perience of swoon, trance, dream, fever, 
ecstacy, and similar nervous excitements 
in which the body seemed to be either 
inflated or deflated by the inward or 
outward rush of the ethereal being, 
invisible and yet perceptible like the 
wind, the person becoming either exalted 
and excited or quite the opposite through 
this extreme emotional influence, being 
tossed about in a frenzy of madness or 
delirium or, on the other hand, collapsing 
like a balloon when the air is violently 
expelled, the Semite became endued with 
the notion of spirit substance inde- 
pendent of, and more powerful than, 
material and tangible things. Inter- 
preting thus their own emotional experi- 
ence as states of spirit possession, they 
analogously attributed this view of the 
person to all natural phenomena that 
manifested life and, accordingly, nature 
at large in innumerable ways became 
animated by, and subject to, spirit. 
This transcendental being they named 
“spirit,” or “wind,” after the likeness 
of the actual wind. Their understand- 
ing was aided by the mystery of breath. 
As a result the heavenly bodies, the 
clouds, the storm, the mountains, rivers, 
springs, trees, stones, particularly fertile 
spots, animals, men, all things in fact 
which excited curiosity concerning their 
movement or life, or their influence, were 
subject to the residence or possession 
of a spirit, and this possession or abiding 
constituted the sacredness (“holiness’’) 
of the thing or place. So much is too 
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well known to need amplification here. 
My point, however, is this: If this rudi- 
mentary notion of spirit is the direct 
source of our present system of religious 
dualism, should not this corrupting taint 
of animism be removed entirely from 
our developed theology wherever its 
survival still persists? In other words, 
such a false notion of spirit cannot sup- 
ply the proper foundation for any true 
understanding of the religion we possess 
today. 

It is not difficult to see how animism 
grew into henotheism or monolatry, as 
the spirits became naturally classified 
or graded according to their respective 
powers, or became exclusively asso- 
ciated with particular clans or tribes or 
nations; how polytheism developed to 
monotheism according to a systematic 
hierarchy of deities, relative to the con- 
quering cities; how, at length, moral 
universals refined the ideal of God to 
the dominating ethical monotheism of 
today. But unfortunately the ultimate 
form of religion never relinquished the 
primitive dualism of the earliest Semitic 
conception. It was matter and spirit 
still, although under a refined and 
purified conception of the spiritual. 
One dualism, therefore, persisted to 
the end. 

It is this religious dualism which 
ought to be challenged today on the 
ground that in perpetuating an outworn 
religious notion it obscures the truth 
and makes increasingly difficult all 
modern attempts to restate theology 
in terms of present-day thought. This 
crude notion of ethereal spirit, inde- 
pendent of material bodies, has no foun- 
dation in fact; and consequently the 
dualism of spirit and matter is false to 


reality. For we today have long sur- 
rendered the idea that consciousness is 
a thing in itself which rushes into or 
out of us; nor can this animistic view 
of ourselves be adjusted to the facts of 
our inner life which have been ascer- 
tained. It is not true that consciousness 
is a spirit which inhabits us, soothing or 
exciting the body at will. Consciousness 
cannot claim a separate entity from the 
physical. Whatever our notion of the 
inner life may be, we no longer hypos- 
tatize it apart from the body, i.e., we 
no longer believe in ghosts. When we 
soar away in thought or wander in 
dreams we realize clearly enough not 
to take such ideas literally. We are 
able to limit our mental aberrations. 
In brief our conception of consciousness 
is monistic. The old dual notion of 
soul and body may hold as a logical 
distinction, but not in reality. The 
identity of matter and spirit is mystery, 
but their oneness is the reality. This 
is what makes modern psychology 
materialistic. But the material is not 
the antithesis of the spiritual; both 
coalesce when the plane of life is pure 
and high. When the material lies at a 
low level, we reckon it as less spiritual; 
when high, the spiritual and material 
are one. The spiritual is a matter of 
value simply. 

Why, then, since we must insist today 
upon the essential unity of matter and 
spirit as one reality, should we not, 
following the Semitic line of logic, look 
upon life and the world at large as 
monistic like ourselves? Why should 
we not deliberately free our mode of 
thought from the elementary error of 
religious dualism and restate and recon- 
struct our logic of God and religion in 
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monistic terms? Unless we do so we 
shall continue to graft our better and 
truer ideas upon a parent stem which 
is no longer worthy of cultivation. We 
must refuse to think longer in dualistic 
terms, but subscribe thoroughly to a 
religious monism. 

There are, to be sure, great difficulties 
to be overcome in doing this because 
almost all our traditional forms of reli- 
gious thought have been shaped and 
hardened in the dualistic opposition 
of matter and spirit, but the time is ripe 
for departure, and religion only needs 
the quickening touch of fresh truth to 
be kindled once more in all its sacred 
power. This new approach to religious 
reality must be through monism, through 
a clear insight into the truth that the 
spiritual and the material are not two 
divided and separate entities but, on 
the contrary, constitute one reality. 
This unity is the supreme truth in 
religion. 

The point of departure for a thorough- 
going religious monism will be from the 
absolute view of the soul: not matter 
and spirit in relation simply, but one 
reality, rather than two, in which the 
identification of the material and the 
spiritual is the essential thing. We 
shall no longer think of that as “holy” 
by virtue of its separation from the 
material, but the material which is full 
of spiritual value will constitute our 
maturer conception of what holiness is. 
Such a fresh beginning will necessarily 
revolutionize most of the present theol- 
ogy which hitherto has been derived 
from, and has extended, the false 
dualistic principle. 

Let me briefly enumerate some of the 
more important changes that will take 
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place in the logic of religion under the 
monistic conception of matter-spirit 
reality. Nothing more than a suggestive 
outline is here attempted. 

In the first place the emphasis will be 
laid upon divine immanence rather than 
upon transcendence. The latter will 
naturally be relative to the former, not 
parallel or antithetical to it; that is to 
say, the divine transcendence will simply 
qualify the immanence—the reverse, 
however, is not proportionately true. 
The monistic view must put the imma- 
nence first as the essential idea, and yet 
at the same time qualify this identity 
of God with creation by the notion of 
transcendence, to escape the confusion 
of pantheism. These two truths will 
no longer be dualistically conceived as 
though on the same plane, but will be so 
closely drawn together that their point 
of unity will receive the emphasis. 
God’s immanence in the universe is 
the fundamental truth, while His trans- 
cendence is relegated to the sphere of 
spiritual value. 

Second, the monistic theology will 
accent the numerical absoluteness of 
human nature. God and man will no 
longer be placed side by side and reli- 
gion defined as their relation, but this 
dualistic conception must give way to 
the inwardization of the divine in man. 
The picture of human nature drawn in 
Gen. 2:7, although naively described in 
terms of the primitive dualism, presents, 
nevertheless, the true notion of the abso- 
lute man, namely, as a “living soul,”’ i.e., 
an absolute of matter and spirit in unity. 
God is thus an integral part of man. 
Opposed to this identity of matter and 
spirit is the traditional dualism of God 
on one side and man on the other which 
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falls short of the more correct monistic 
truth. 

The monistic view conceives God 
as in the universe and essentially one 
with it, but not of it in the sense that 
God is not always logically prior to 
creation. In the Christian doctrine of 
the incarnation the unity of the divine 
and human is presented in its most 
absolute form. The point, however, is 
that general human imperfection in the 
moral realm does not necessitate a 
dualistic position. Whatever difficulties 
this primary oneness of God and man 
creates for theology constitute the pecul- 
iar problem of the atonement. 

But, then, we are always beset with 
the logical difficulties of sin. Our theo- 
logical troubles are not alleviated by 
the dualistic conception; they are rather 
increased thereby. The nice problem 
of sin proceeds from the fundamental 
unity of God and man. The answer 
to this must proceed from the monistic 
standpoint however great the difficulties 
of the problem may be. We cannot 
begin with sin and work backward with 
any degree of success—that is one of the 
old ways; we must start with a correct 
view of human nature, a material- 
spiritual absolute, and think forward 
toward the mystery of sin. Whatever 
the final definition of sin becomes 
through this process of reasoning, it has 
the advantage of being subsequent to a 
proper realization of the nature of the 
self. By placing facts always before 
theories we guarantee at least a measure 
of truth to the theory. 

This thought leads to the sacramental 
system of the church. This has been 
the very citadel of dualism. But I 
venture to suggest that the ancient 


dualistic defenses of the reality of grace 
have become more a weakness than a 
strength in our day. The power of 
spiritual life will be the better revived 
and generated on a monistic basis than 
on the double ground of a divorced 
terminology of spirit and matter. Much 
of the “hardness” of the truth of real 
communion with God and belief in a 
life-giving nourishment of divine grace 
is due to misconceptions inherent in the 
traditional dualism. Once this. view 
is forsaken for the more natural and 
simpler one of monism the way becomes 
clear for a more practical realization of 
the truth that man cannot live by bread 
alone, i.e., the solely material food, but 
only through the nourishment of the 
material-spiritual food can true life be 
generated within his being. Material- 
ism exclusive of spiritual significance 
and value and likewise spirituality 
exclusive of practical material connec- 
tion and application are both fatal 
limitations to the eternal life. The 
synthesis is the important thing. 
Under the dualistic system this 
spiritual supply of new life is received 
from a source wholly without human 
nature and essentially separate from it; 
which amounts to saying that a man 
may live upon pure spirituality, upon 
the extra material, upon the altogether 
supernatural. The insoluble difficulty 
with this view is the plain fact that there 
is no absolutely spiritual substance, no 
extra-material reality, no spiritual values 
unattached to, and independent of, the 
actual tangible and living reals. God 
himself is not exclusive of creation in any 
sort of deistic fashion. Grace, then, 
can only be obtained through the 
material itself—a conclusion inevitable 
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under the monistic system of thought. 
To understand grace as something apart 
from material reality is a relic of the 
outworn animism. Consequently we 
are obliged to proceed along this line of 
definition though the heavens fall. 
Grace cannot be wholly distinct in 
essence from human nature, and accord- 
ingly must be specifically a material- 
spiritual real. That is to say, grace is 
exactly the material on the very highest 
spiritual plane, or, as we may put it, the 
most godly human nature. However, 
grace does come to us from without in 
the sense that spiritual values are trans- 
cendentally without until generated 
within. The function of faith in this 
regard is to assist rather than create 
grace in the process of the sacramental 
entelechy. 

Another change inevitable under the 
monistic premise is the close identity 
of morality and religion. These two 
spheres of life have been more or less 
exclusive in most of the systems of reli- 
gion and ethics that have been con- 
structed, and in practical life they have 
been at best only indifferently related. 
One of the striking features of modern 
activity is the social service uninspired 
by distinctive religion and, on the other 
hand, the sanctuary religion too far 
abstracted from actual social applica- 
tion. Such results are outcomes of 
uncritical and unreal differentiations 
between moral and spiritual life. Mon- 
ism alone can remedy this. True moral- 
ity, or right willing, is wholly identical 
with religion and, likewise, religion 
that does not know right from wrong 
in the most minute details of conscience 
cannot longer be held to be valid religion. 
The full truth is apprehended only 
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through the ever-increasing realization 
of the identity of religion and morals. 
It may be that religion is the larger 
sphere and inclusive of morality so that 
all moral life must be religious. At any 
rate we need to understand more per- 
fectly that wherever true moral life is 
exhibited in the world there exactly is 
manifested a vital religious power. We 
must draw then more closely together 
these two spheres of life so that in their 
perfect union the most abundant life 
may be achieved. 

I have thus tried to do justice to 
Christian fundamentals upon a monistic 
basis. One cannot foresee to what end 
this course of thinking may lead or 
what the general outcome may be. But 
there would seem to be hope for modern 


thought here. Religion must be brought 
more conspicuously to the front in these 
days than is possible under the handicap 
of animistic survivals. It may be that 
a general overhauling of our time- 
honored but hard-pressed conceptions 
of matter and spirit is needed and, when 
accomplished, will tend to line up 
more harmoniously traditional religious 
thought: with the more recent scien- 
tific attitude. The foregoing sugges- 
tions have been made in a spirit of 
reconstruction rather than from an 
unsympathetic or hostile attitude toward 
the substantial verities of the Christian 
faith; and if by emphasizing the unity of 
material and spiritual life we can generate 
a larger stock of spiritual values in the 
world, then in God’s name let us try. 


THE PROPHETS AS INTERNATIONALISTS 


ISAIAH. I 


ALEXANDER R. GORDON, D.LITT., D.D. 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada 


In his stern call for justice Amos 
had broken the barriers of a merely 
national religion. The sovereign mind 
of Isaiah carried the universalizing 
process still farther. At the outset of 
his ministry he had seen the vision of 
- Yahweh as a great King seated on His 
throne high and lifted up, the radiance 
of His glory filling the whole earth, and 
angelic beings surrounding the throne, 
floating before His presence on the wings 


of reverence and purity, while with other 
twain they sped on His divine com- 
missions ‘“‘o’er land and ocean without 
rest.” And he was led by the logic of 
history to unfold the vision to its fullest 
possible extent. 

The earlier prophecies of Isaiah are 
confined to Judah. For his immediate 
task was to convert the nation into a true 
Kingdom of the Holy One. But Judah 
was soon involved in the sweep of inter- 


national politics, and it rested with 
Isaiah to interpret the wider movement 
of events by the light of his own faith 
in Yahweh. This he did by boldly 
asserting His sovereignty over both 
friend and foe. 

His first opportunity came through 
the Syro-Ephraimitic war of 734 B.C. 
To ward off the Assyrian peril, Rezin, 
king of Damascus, had formed an 
alliance with Pekah, the usurping king 
of Israel; and finding in Judah an 
obstacle to their plans, the two con- 
federates joined arms for a frontal attack 
on Jerusalem. The news of their ap- 
proach struck terror into the heart of 
King Ahaz and his court. While he 
made an appearance of inspecting the 
defenses of Jerusalem, the king had 
already decided to shirk the path of duty, 
and even sent an embassage to Tiglath- 
Pileser, king of Assyria, praying him to 
come and save him, signing himself, 
“Thy servant and thy son.” Against 
this craven policy Isaiah stood up in 
resolute opposition. Going to meet the 
king “at the end of the conduit from the 
upper reservoir,” the critical point in 
the defenses of Jerusalem, he confronted 
him with these great words of faith and 
hope, “Take heed, and keep quiet; fear 
not, neither let thy heart be faint, for 
these two stumps of smoking firebrands!”’ 
They may hiss out their fury against 
Jerusalem; but thus saith Yahweh, 
“Their counsel shall not stand, neither 
shall it come to pass,” for behind them is 
nothing but upstart vanity. “The head 
of Syria is Damascus, and the head of 
Damascus is Rezin; and the head 
of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head 
of Samaria is the son of Remaliah.” 
On the other side (the implication is) the 
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head of Judah is Jerusalem, and the 
head of Jerusalem is Yahweh of hosts. 
If Ahaz and his people will only put 
their trust in Him, they shall never be 
put to confusion. But “if ye will not | 
believe, ye shall not be established” — 
(7:8 

In thus emphasizing faith as the stay- 
ing principle of life, Isaiah has risen to 
the thought of Yahweh as no longer the 
God of two petty states like Israel and 
Judah, but the almighty King of every 
man and nation. Even the dominant 
Assyrian is but an instrument in the 
carrying out of His purpose. He is’ sum- 
moning him now to free Judah from the 
pressing danger. But should His people 
persist in their unbelief, He must use 
the Assyrian king as a razor to shave 
them bare (7:20), or an overwhelming 
flood to submerge them to the neck (8:6- 
8); by the “gibbering lips and foreign 
tongue” of that ruthless conquerer He 
must persistently drill them in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge—the A B C of faith 
and morals—that they may learn that in 
quiet confidence is their only ground of 
security (28:11 f.). If on his part the 
Assyrian should attempt to lord it over 
the nations—to rule by might instead 
of right—Yahweh will put forth His 
hand and bring down his false pride in 
ruins about him. For He has laid in 
Zion “a stone that is tried,” and means 
to raise on that sure foundation a build- 
ing that shall endure, the line of which 
is justice and the plummet righteous- 
ness (28:16). 

The issues were at last clearly defined 
in the crisis under Sennacherib (711 B.c.). 
Hezekiah had leagued himself with 
Egypt and Babylonia in a desperate 
effort to rid himself of the Assyrian 
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yoke; and Sennacherib was in full 
march toward Jerusalem. Isaiah had 
done his best to restrain Hezekiah 
from impulsive action. The alliance 
with Egypt—‘“a people which cannot 
profit, and bring neither help nor gain, 
but only shame and reproach’’—he 
denounced as sheer rebellion against 
Yahweh, that must lead to irretrievable 
ruin (30:1-3). Sennacherib he now 
greets as “the rod of Yahweh’s anger, 
the staff of His fury,” to chastise the 
“godless nation” that would not rest 
quietly under His protection (10:5). 
The* triumphal march southward and 
Hezekiah’s humiliating surrender he 
watched in silence. But when Sen- 
nacherib broke faith with Hezekiah and 
demanded the keys of Jerusalem, he 
rose in heroic resistance. Yahweh had 
other designs for Jerusalem. In oppos- 
ing these, Sennacherib was presumptu- 
ously defying Yahweh himself. It was 
as though the ax were to vaunt itself 
over the hewer or the saw to lord it over 
the man that plied it, as though a rod 
should attempt to swing the user of it or 
a staff to wield what was not wood like 
itself (10:15)! And like weaker men 
Sennacherib must pay the penalty of his 
presumption. 
Therefore shall Yahweh of hosts send leanness 
into his fat, 
And under his glory shall kindling be kindled 
like kindling of fire; 
And it shall devour his thorns and briars, 
And the glory of his forest and garden on the 
self-same day; 
And the remnant of his forest trees shall be few, 
That even a child might number them [10: 16- 
Io]. 


In this sublime chapter Isaiah enun- 
ciates a real philosophy of history. 
The movements of the nations are no 
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vain chasing of shadows, but a great 
world-drama, directed by the One Su- 
preme Ruler of all. In this drama 
strange actors play their part. Since 
Sennacherib swept over the scene, other 
“scourges of God”—conquerors like 
Attila, Genghis, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon—have laid rough hands upon 
the nations. And now the most devas- 
tating “scourge” of all has descended 
upon a world at peace. Looking back 
over the centuries, we can see how 
former scourges cleansed the currents of 
history and prepared the channels for a 


purer life, while the scourges themselves 


were flung away when their purpose was 
accomplished, and they set out, like 
Sennacherib, with destruction in their 
heart, “to cut off nations not a few.” 
If there be a God in heaven, we can- 
not doubt that such will be the issue of 
the present overwhelming catastrophe. 
From the anguish of the world there 
must be born a better human state, 
where righteousness shall reign, while to 
the nation that has exalted might against 
right, and is now set merely on destruc- 
tion, that other majestic picture of 
Isaiah’s may well be applied: 
Lo! the Lord Yahweh of hosts 

Shall lop off his bows with terrible crash; 
And down shall be hewn the lofty of statute; 

And the tall ones shall bend and fall: 
With His iron shall He strike down the groves 

of the forest, 
And Lebanon shall fall in its majesty [10: 33 ff.]. 


Behind the present distress Isaiah 
sees the dawn of a new age of peace, 
based on justice. A child shall be born 
unto Judah, who shall rule the people 
with wisdom greater even than Solo- 
mon’s, a godlike hero, who shall defend 
them against all their enemies, but 


essentially a prince of peace, who shall 
prove to them a true Father as long as he 
reigns (9:1-6). With him shall be 
associated princes likewise ruling with 
justice, each of them “as a refuge from 
the storm and a covert from the tempest, 
as streams of waters in parched ground, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” Then the people shall come to 
its own—in modern terms, democracy 
shall be established—for men shall be 
honored no more by virtue of rank, but 
of personal character and service. And 
they shall dwell thenceforth “in abodes 
of peace, in sure habitations and quiet 
resting-places.” For 

The work of righteousness is peace, 


And the fruit of justice eternal security [32: 
31 


The radiant prophecy of Zion’s future 


glory in chapter 2 is no doubt a post- 


exilic addition to Isaiah, but it is the 
fitting climax to his hopes. The renewed 
Zion cannot remain isolated from other 
nations. Exalted above the hills, she 
must become the center of a universal 
empire of God, to which the nations 
shall stream for instruction in the ways 
of Yahweh. And when they receive His 
teaching, and look to Him as the undis- 
puted judge of life and its issues, war 
shall pass away, and His peace extend 
to all the peoples. “They shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and 
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their spears into pruning-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more” 
(2: 2-4). 

Even this vision has its limitations. 
The noblest prophetic foresight could 
not yet contemplate a kingdom in which 
all nations should worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. But the great ideal 
enwrapped in the vision is one that still 
gleams before us, with an attractive 
power enhanced by the horrors that 
meanwhile surround us. While war 
may have its place in the unrolling 
of the world-drama, man achieves his 
proper destiny only in peace. And this, 
we believe, must be the final goal. But 
the prophet has not merely set before us 
an ideal; he has pointed us to the true 
means of winning it. The nations shall 
cease to learn the art of war when they 
recognize their common brotherhood, 
and seek to do justice by one another. 
And the purest inspiration to justice is 
caught in the flames of loyal devotion 
to God, the universal Lord and Father 
of men. A broad and humanitarian 
religion is the solvent of the world’s 
troubles. “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things’—all that makes for the 
prosperity of nations as well as indi- 
viduals—“ shall be added unto you” 
(Matt. 6:33). 


THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. VI 


HENRY B. ROBINS, PH.D. 


Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


IX. Play and the Religion of 


Childhood 

Play is an instinctive activity, an 
activity which finds its end in itself. 
It is not a mere safety valve for the 
discharge of surplus energy; it has a 
forward look toward preparation for 
mature life, but it also has a backward 
look, for the things which the child 
instinctively does in play and which he 
most enjoys are those which represent 
activities old in racial history, as run- 
ning, throwing, constructing, tussling, 
hunting, and the like. Karl Groos 
rightly holds that the child does not play. 
merely because it is young, but that 
every sort of infancy has its significance 
as a playtime especially provided by 
nature in view of the demands of mature 
life. 

If this is true, play becomes, as Gates 
‘suggests, “the serious business of child 
life.”* It is not accidental and dis- 
pensable; it is inherent and indispen- 
sable. Now can religion be divorced 
from the “serious business” of any stage 
in life? What would it be worth if it 
were? The query becomes particularly 
pertinent when we realize just what this 
“serious business” is doing for the chil- 


dren. Does religion depend at all upon. 


health? Play secures to the growing 
child health, grace, and joy of being. 
Does religion depend at all upon intel- 
lect, upon ability to make practical 


* Recreation and the Church, p. 11. 


judgments? Play is perhaps the chief 
discipline in forming the ability to make 
practical judgments. Does morality 
have anything to do with religion? 
The child is a free agent in play, and, 
when directed toward correct ideals, his 
will is developed and he is provided with 
a set of right, habitual, moral reactions, 
Has religion any bearing on the life of the 
individual in relation to society? The 
play-world is the most democratic place 
imaginable; here boys and girls actually 
learn to live together, to know and to 
observe the rules of the game, and to do 
team work. 

To be sure, play is surest to realize 
all these values when under adequate 
inspiration and direction. Yet children 
are not going to stop playing because 
such direction and inspiration are want- 
ing. It is therefore both the duty 
and the privilege of the church to 
help inspire this “serious business of 
childhood,” infusing it with a growing 
spirit of good-will and helpfulness and 
rendering it in so far religious. But the 
church alone cannot overtake the need; 
it can be adequately met only as the 
home circle sets about it actively. The 
play-life is from the first a social dis- 
cipline of some sort or other, but even 
with playmates the child may grow into 
a very selfish and disingenuous person. 
An active corrective is needed that the 
sheer individualism of childhood shall 
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not become permanent habit, a triumph 
of the more assertive and self-regarding 
impulses. Home, school, and church 
together may be able to work out the 
salvation of childhood’s playtime. 

It is exceedingly important that the 
ideal standards of conduct which a well- 
ordered home sets up—standards of 
courtesy, of honesty, of co-operation, 
and helpfulness—should not be nullified 
by the play-life. The chief reason lies 
in the fact that the play-life most un- 
reservedly represents that free, creative 
activity of childhood by which habit is 
most certainly fixed. But the home 
itself cannot guarantee this result, for 
the reason that the center of the play- 
life so often in later childhood passes 
beyond its bounds. Even when the 
child starts to school there develops a 
new field of play which the mother can- 
not closely supervise. And just as.soon 
as the group interest becomes dominant 
and the child—more particularly the 
boy—comes under its spell, the center 
of the play-life is often far afield. If at 
this time play can pass under the care 
and inspiration of a religious institution, 
there is great gain, for the outcome of 
childhood’s “serious business” is thereby 
given a degree of certainty. 

Children are certain to play, and, for 
the reason that play is establishing char- 
acter, it is an inevitable concern of reli- 
gion. The fact that life is a serious 
business is deeply ingrained in all our 
inherited tendencies. Even play, which, 
superficially viewed, seems least related 
to life’s higher ends, gives evidence of 
this constraint. When the child plays 
he is actively engaged in trying to do 
some definite thing, and as he grows 
older play more and more discriminates 
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this definite objective. This means 
simply that play always tends to pass 
over into work—work being defined as 
an activity whose ends are more or less 
remote, an activity, therefore, which 
has its explanation in some goal beyond. 
In time the distinction seems to be little 
more than that in play the child does 
what he wishes, while in work he does 
what someone else wishes. Yet he has 
always a keen sense of the difference and 
does not too readily take to what he 
construes as work. At the same time 
the discipline of the work involved in 
play is preparing him for the drudgery 
of pure work. 

But the danger which always con- 
fronts uninspired and undirected play is 
that of losing this active character and 
degenerating into what has been aptly 
termed “fooling,” continued indulgence 
in which is demoralizing. Especially is 
there danger that the play of city chil- 
dren, whose range and inspirations are 
limited, shall undergo this sort of de- 
generation; but the same risk confronts 
any parent whose child finds time hang- 
ing heavy upon his hands. The maxim 
“Work while you work and play while 
you play” applies; but if the child needs 
to be directed to “work while he works,” 
he no less needs to be inspired to “play 
while he plays.” 

Not only does the play-life make 
ready for maturity’s worktime, but it is 
one of the most effective means by which 
a constant, conscientious, self-controlled 
personality is developed in the child, 
If he lacks these qualities in his play, he 
can scarcely attain them in relation to 
the religious practices and institutions 
with which he has to do. In fact, the 
character which he achieves through his 
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play will represent the real child; it is 
what comes to light there that is either 
our hope or our despair. The practical 
application of religious ideals will lie, 
to a great extent, in this field. Living 
with one’s playmates cheerfully, sharing 
with them, helping the younger to have 
a good time, being willing to forgive, 
paying regard to their rights and posses- 
sions—all these are matters which closely 
condition the child’s religion. It is 
inconceivable that there should be a 
worthful religious experience, a growing 
religious life, in utter disregard of these 
matters. 

If we do not succeed in inspiring this 
attitude in the play-life, we cannot hope 
to work out the problem by some added 
bit of religious instruction or by some 
participation in the ritual of religion. If 
the playground reveals a moral defect, 
the playground must correct it. Just 
because the child’s play is so determina- 
tive we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to what happens at playtime. “In- 
spiration” is the word we must use, for 
no mere aggregation of apparatus or 
formulation of rules can ever enable 
home, school, or church to solve this 
problem. The solution comes by in- 
spiration through the fellowship of play, 
those a bit older revealing as an active 
social force that mighty factor of experi- 
ence which we call religion. 

It is just in this connection that we 
meet the “prodigal father,” the man who 
has forgotten that he was a boy and who 
has no time to be a boy again with his 
own children. What an influence that 
father has who does not forget! A 
friend writes: 

I can remember the pleasure with which 
we children looked forward to the coming of 


‘ 
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Saturday night and Sunday . . . . because 
Saturday night was the night when Father 
came home, after being on the road all 
week as a traveling salesman 
presence of Father made our home seem 
brighter and happier on Sunday than on 
any other morning When quite 
small, we were allowed to bring out some 
of our toys on Sunday, but in later childhood 
Father would read stories to us. Sometimes 
we went for a walk in the woods, or to an 
I also remember what enjoy- 
able times we had at the close of the day, 
singing hymns, patriotic songs, and negro 
melodies I remember how loath we 
were to go to bed, for with the morning 
Father would be gone. . 


In Gibson’s Boyology (chap. x) there 
is a list of things which boys esteem most 
highly in their fathers. Among them 
are these, which the author italicizes: 

He is such a good comrade. 

He is my best friend and chum. 
He treats me as a brother. 

He is a home-loving man. 


The kind of “parental delinquency” 
which Gibson has in mind runs all the 
way back through childhood. The 
father or mother who enters heartily 
into the “serious business” of childhood 
wins an influence incalculable. It is not 
alone that the opportunity to implant 
religious ideas and to further religious 
decisions effectively is won, but much 
more that religion is brought near to life 
and can never seem so far away and 
other-worldly as it does to the child who 
lacks this fellowship. Just in so far as 
the parent is a radiant religious personal- 
ity, the playtime fellowship insures a 
humanizing of the child’s view and 
experience of religion. 

We should recognize that the loyalty 
of the child to the rules of the game, his 


insistence upon their observance by all 
who play, his experiences when he him- 
self goes counter to them, are all funda- 
mental lessons in social morality. But 
their full values are conserved only when 
certain other principles, as truthfulness, 
courtesy, the recognition of rights not 
involved in the rules of the game, are 
given their due weight. Whether this 
shall be or not depends greatly upon 
what the home and school have set up 
as ideals, and, where play is under super- 
vision, upon the standards of the director. 

As the child grows older, the play- 
time problem becomes more perplexing; 
indeed, it becomes one of the pressing 
problems of parenthood. Shall the chil- 
dren be turned loose upon the streets to 
roam the neighborhood, or can the 
home be made so attractive a place to 
play that the children will center their 
interest there and prefer their own back- 
yard to any other playground? Often 
the home cannot be made so attractive, 
and inevitably that which is a home 
problem becomes a community problem. 
But how much better is a group of chil- 
dren playing in a backyard than a flaw- 
less lawn with shrubbery and flowers! 
Of how much more worth to the com- 
munity is a park playground under 
sympathetic and intelligent direction 
than a botanical garden with forbidding 
notices, “Do not touch”! How much 
more of the spirit of Jesus is there in a 
well-directed church gymnasium or play- 
room than in the dim, religious light of 
some Gothic cathedral! 

X. Instruction 

However far we may be from holding 
that instruction in religion is the sum 
of parental religious duty toward child- 
hood, we cannot fail to see its impor- 
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tance. As soon as the little child has 
somewhat mastered the instrument of 
social intercourse, language, his ques- 
tions multiply. From the age of three 
to six the ordinary child is an insatiable 
inquirer. Sometimes his questions seem 
to be in response to no interest but that 
of putting questions; but fundamentally 
they represent a very much more pro- 
found interest. What is the meaning of 
his questions? The deepest meaning of 
his questions lies in the relation of their 
answers to his life-needs. He is a little 
explorer in God’s great universe, and he 
is going to make use of every resource to 
extend his acquaintance with it. Many 
of his questions seem to have no relation 
to his present needs, but they all have 
this ultimate relation. 

He begins with objects, for he must 
have the aid of language in standardizing 
his imagery, but he soon passes on to 
inquiry about relations and causes and 
uses. The range of his inquiry depends 
somewhat upon circumstance, but almost 
inevitably “God” comes early into his 
vocabulary—perhaps only in response to 
some question of origins which he puts, 
perhaps because he notices that term as 
in recurring use father or mother talk 
to God. He has no profound interest 
from the start in exploring his parents’ 
knowledge of God. His questioning is 
quite sure to run upon other themes. 
But now and then he turns to inquire 
about this great Being, what he looks 
like, where he lives, who made him, etc. 

A little boy of five one day had a dis- 
cussion with his father upon the subject 
of Jesus’ relation to God which ran 
about as follows: 


“Papa, to whom was Jesus praying?” 
(The father had been reading at family 
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worship about Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane.) 

“To his Father in Heaven.” 

“But Jesus is God. How can there be 
two Gods?” 

“My son, there is one God, and Jesus was 
. praying to his Father in Heaven.” 


As between two adults, here were in- 
finite possibilities of discussion, but the 
little boy showed no further interest in 
the matter. He asked the question be- 
cause the family custom of daily worship 
happened to suggest it. At the same 
time, though his interest was sporadic, 
he would be almost certain to go back to 
the father’s answer if any further ques- 
tion arose in his mind as to the relation 
of Jesus to God. 

Furnished with a few standard notions 
about God, or Jesus, the childish imagi- 
nation will often go far with the process 
of elaboration, weaving in notions from 


the story-world, from fairyland, and from 
every available source. Mrs. Mumford 
tells of a little girl whose notions 
of God as the Great King were both 
beautiful and practical. In a hollow 
tree in the garden was a spot which 
this little four-year-old’s fancy made the 


“House of the Great King God.” She 
admonished those who visited it to 
“speak in whispers”; she would explain 
the meal of nuts and sweets she spread 
by saying, “I keep his house tidy, and 
sing to him while he eats his food”; and 
she answered a query thus: “My great 
King God is very big, with a lovely face 
like Mother’s, with large, lovely blue 

He is dressed in all the 
colors of the flowers, and that is why I 
never see him.”? 


The Dawn of Religion, p. 30. 
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Just because the questions are, in 
ordinary circumstances, inevitable and 
the elaboration of ideas gained thereby 
certain, some instruction is needed to 
save the child from forming wrong 
notions about the unseen world. It 
would be a true service to childhood to 
save it from the intrusion of needless 
and ungrounded fears. But the great 
reason for positive and helpful instruc- 
tion is just that it makes an immediate 
contribution to childish need. To be 
sure, such instruction ought not to be 
elaborate, it ought not to attempt to 
present a whole system of belief—an 
endeavor which, aside from the invalidity 
of this or that statement, was the mis- 
take of the standard catechism. We 
acknowledge that in adult life the reli- 
gious sanctions operate powerfully to 
reinforce the morality of Christians, but 
the same sanctions operate to direct the 
trend of life from early childhood. 
Where the child understands something 
of God the loving Father, childish rever- 
ence and love toward him become the 
foundation of all reverence and love; 
and when, a bit later, the child learns 
of obedience as a thing which God 
expects of us, duty finds its ultimate 
sanction. 

There is no standard list of the active 
elements in the religion of childhood, 
though various analyses have been made. 
Yet one would certainly include in any 
such survey, as factors in the individual 
religious life of childhood, faith, obedi- 
ence, gratitude, love, reverence, and 
prayer.? All such elements should be 
conceived in their most general and 
simplest forms, and not at all as involv- 


2See Sneath and Hodges, Moral Training in the School and Home, p. 205. 


ing an elaborated theology. Defined 
thus simply, they will have some such 
significance as follows: 

By faith is not meant the subscription 
to creed or dogma, but simple belief and 
trust in God and in His goodness. Obedi- 
ence is conformity to His will as the practical 
measure of moral obligation. Gratitude is 
thankful recognition of God’s kindness as 
manifested in His provision for all our 
wants—physical, mental, and _ spiritual. 
Love involves desire to hold fellowship with, 
as well as desire to serve, the Heavenly 
Father. Reverence is a fitting emotional 
attitude toward God’s greatness and good- 
ness. Prayer is recognition of our depend- 
ence on God which seeks expression in 
asking the divine assistance, and in thank- 
ful acknowledgment of the same." 

The little child is interested in getting 
the groundwork of a general view of 
things, but when once these general 
notions are established he is little likely 
to press the matter. Later childhood 
usually carries forward that which earlier 
childhood has accepted and seldom or 
never attempts a broader generalization. 
That attempt does not come until adoles- 
cence is well on. Hence the notions 
which are established in the mind of the 
little child are operative over a con- 
siderable period in practically unaltered 
form, and the core of his religion is 
regulated thereby. As a matter of fact 
large numbers of people have carried 
their naive notions of religion, formed 
in early childhood, quite over into adult 
life. 

It is aside from the purpose of this 
discussion to give a detailed plan for the 
instruction of childhood in religion. 
From the point of view of the Sunday 
school a number of fruitful experiments 


1 Ibid., p. 206. 
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have been made—all of them based upon 
the ideals of the graded school. It 
would be idle to assert that the graded 
Sunday school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage so far as the embodi- 
ment of its ideals in adequate curricula 
is concerned. The curriculum of the 
modern Sunday school is still in the 
making, but even so the graded materials 
mark an epochal advance over the 
materials offered by the uniform plan. 
We need to bear in mind that we are 
still using the first, or practically the 
first, form of graded lessons. It is to be 
expected that succeeding attempts to 
meet the needs of each grade accurately 
and adequately will improve upon this 
first attempt. And the problem is also 
partly one of method. If, for example, 
the story method must predominate in 
early childhood, that fact of itself 
imposes a limitation upon the materials. 
There must be a more accurate deter- 
mination of method also. However, 
we can afford to be patient with the 
agencies at work upon this problem. 
It is more and more acknowledged 
that, whether at heme or in school, the 
process of instruction must be closely 
related to expression, for “we learn to do 
by doing.” As related to the home, this 
is but another way of saying that religion 
must find customary or “institutional” 
expression. If children are to recognize 
religion as integral to the life of the home, 
religion must be more than an atmos- 
phere. Religion as at heart the recog- 
nition of relation to an unseen order 
expresses itself most naturally in prayer. 
The notion that little children should 
be taught to pray is not novel; they have 
been taught to pray from time out of 
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mind. Yet no one doubts that we can 
improve upon past practice. The 
familiar “Now I lay me down to sleep” 
has made some contribution toward the 
desired end, but there is need, not only 
of an enrichment, but of a variation, of 
materials. Among the prayers for child- 
hood which the writer has had occasion 
to frame is the following: 
As upon my pillow soft my sleepy head I lay, 
I would thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for 
this busy day. 
Through the darkness keep me, Father; I 
am safe with Thee. 
Make me happy, kind and helpful, as I 
ought to be. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


And a little grace for the evening meal 
was put into these words: 

Father, bless the food before us; 

Keep Thy watchcare always o’er us; 

Bless our dear ones, far away, 

Give us rest tonight, we pray. 

For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

President Davis has rendered good 
service by collecting a little volume of 
such prayers, the collection being entitled 
At Mother’s Knee. 

Participation in some simple form in 
the daily worship will serve to bring 
home to the child the reality of his own 
relationship to the unseen order. It is 
unfortunate that any child reared in a 
Christian home should be merely a 
spectator or auditor and not a sharer in 
what is done in the name of religion. 
Some small bit of participation, adapted 
to his age, may serve to change his whole 
development in religion, and we should 
so plan our formal home observances as 
to hold this in view. 

So far as instruction in the Bible is con- 
cerned, there are two considerations to be 
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borne in mind: the first is that the needs 


‘of the child, his immediate needs at any 


given stage, are the primary determinant 
of the use which shall be made of the 
Bible; the second is the fact that ulti- 
mately he will need to be brought into 
possession of the whole religious inherit- 
ance of his generation, a very consider- 
able, and indeed a normative, portion 
of which is the book itself. In view of 
the second consideration, and the fact 
that later childhood is a period when 
memory is very efficient, instruction will 
not be gauged and directed merely by 
immediate needs, but will be shaping 
toward a general acquaintance with the 
Bible. Even so there is much that must 
wait for a period subsequent to childhood 
to have any particular meaning. 

It is just as essential that nothing 
shall be taught about the Bible, its 
nature and function, which must be 
unlearned at some future time as that 
the child shall from the first be provided 
with a sufficient set of notions about the 
unseen world. The fact that we have 
in the Old Testament much that is 
essentially folklore will fall right in with 
his appreciation of the whole realm of 
story and give him no trouble at all 
unless someone endeavors to make 
accurate history out of its legends. The 
wonder element will relate itself directly 
to the wonder element in nature as well 
as in the story-world outside the Bible 
and occasion no difficulty unless an 
effort is made to draw an arbitrary 
distinction. 

The only way to present the Bible to 
childhood is to present it as a book of 
action, a record of lives in which the 
facts of religion and its great controlling 
motives and inspirations were at work. 


To present it primarily as a book of 
laws, rules, and requirements is both 
to misrepresent it and to fail of making 
it concrete and effective with childhood. 
And yet the Bible will, if happily uti- 
lized, be a valuable aid in the child’s 
mastery of that code of living which 
makes the Christian home what it is. If, 
however, it is used merely as an authority 
for certain precepts, its use may become 
the basis for a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the essential nature of the book 
as a transcript of the life of a religious 
people rather than a religious code. 


XI. Children and Public Worship 


The ordinary church service is con- 
ducted as if there were no children 
present. In many instances, to be 
sure, the children are almost, if not 
quite, wanting. It is not to be imagined 
that children especially enjoy attendance 
upon a service which ignores their 
presence. There is abundant testimony 
to the contrary. One of my friends 
says: “TI liked going to Sunday school 
among children of my own age, but I 
disliked going to church where a min- 
ister preached who never seemed to 
touch the lives of boys or girls in the 
least.” Another, who had also to 
attend the midweek service, writes: 
“Church and Sunday-school attendance 
was an obligatory duty..... I was 
often called from playing ball or from a 
game of marbles or some other delightful 
sport to attend a prayer-meeting that 
meant little or nothing to me. Some- 
times I fairly hated the church and often 
wished that there never had been such 
a thing.” A third remarks: “.... 
long before I realized any religious experi- 
ence I realized what it meant to be a boy 
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in a religious home. Sunday was the 
day when I must black my shoes and 
mother must scrub my ears, and I must 
walk down the aisle in a procession 
formed by my father, my mother, 
and their four children... .. ” But 
another sees something more in the 
requirement of church attendance: “As 
a child I would argue that church did me 
no good, for I could not understand the 
sermon. But I nearly always went to 
church, sitting next to my mother in 
the ‘pastor’s pew,’ and drawing pictures, 
playing with my mother’s muff, or going 
to sleep during the sermon. I always 
cried at times of baptism and wondered 
why I couldn’t have some of the bread 
and wine at Communion. The habit of 
church-attendance was thus fixed early in 
my life’? (italics mine). One further 
citation may be given, as showing that, 
even where no attempt is made to accom- 
modate the service to the presence of the 
children, church attendance is not always 
irksome to children: “I cannot remem- 
ber the time when I began to attend 
Sunday school and church, since I was 
but three or four years of age; nor can 
I remember the time when they were not 
enjoyed.” At the same time church 
attendance under such circumstances is 
a difficult requirement for the child of 
motor type, whose abounding physical 
energy is continually urging him to some 
sort of activity not consistent with the 
dignity of worship. Where the other 
factors in the total situation are in happy 
adjustment, the habit of church attend- 
ance may be formed never to be discon- 
tinued, yet it not seldom happens that, 
with the larger freedom of adolescence, 
the custom of regular church attendance 
falls into disuse. 
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In spite of the fact that a probable 
majority of mature Christian people 
would express gratitude that they were 
required by their parents to go regularly 
to church, it is a fair question whether 
conditions cannot be improved. Indeed, 
endeavors in this direction have been 
frequent in the last few years. The 
children’s sermon is an_ established 
feature in many an order of service, the 
at its conclusion, with the hymn just 
preceding the regular morning sermon. 
With hymns and responses well chosen, 
and prayers framed with a view, both 
as to subject-matter and length, to the 
fact that children are participants in the 
service, the children’s sermon may bring 
to a climax a truly effective and helpful 
service. If so, it must be a real sermon, 
though a children’s sermon. Too many 
so-called sermons to children make use 
of the very same grown-up vocabulary 
as the ordinary sermon, while others 
quite fail of being sermons, or in any 
sense helpfully religious talks, but are 
rather poorly told stories. It is safe to 
say that if the minister can preach a 
real sermon to children he will have no 
trouble keeping the grown-up portion 
of his congregation awake, for his preach- 
ing will be concrete, simple, and full of 
movement. 

Another way of meeting the difficulty 
is that of the junior congregation, which 
meets at the hour of morning service, in 
charge of another than the minister, and 
conducts a service of worship, with 
hymns, responses, common prayers, and 
talk adapted to the interests and needs 
of the group. It is fair to say that, 
where it is under competent leadership, 
such a service elicits a more uniform 
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response than does the former plan. A 
difficulty which presents itself is that 
great numbers of churches lack either 
the facilities or the leadership requisite 
to success in such a service. Another 
consideration is that, where it is well 
done, it duplicates most of the features 
which the Sunday-school service of wor- 
ship ought to contain. And a final con- 
sideration is that where children are 
brought up under the discipline of the 
junior congregation there is likely to 
arise a hiatus between this type of wor- 
ship and the regular worship of the 
church service, to which they pass with 
their entrance upon adolescence. Does 
such a service prepare them any better 
for the habit of regular attendance upon 
the preaching services and worship of 
the church? To be sure, if well done, 
its ministry makes it worth while inde- 
pendently of this question. 

In the judgment of many, a combina- 
tion which brings the children to Sunday 
school before the hour of morning wor- 
ship, offering them there the brief intro- 
ductory service of worship and the 
stated period of instruction and drill; 
which then introduces them to the 
morning worship and children’s sermon; 
and which ends by allowing them a 
period of expressional work lasting until 
the conclusion of the morning service, or 
dismisses them altogether, is to be pre- 
ferred. Here again lack of facilities 
and want of competent leadership are 
hampering conditions; and if the period 
of expressional activity is not provided, 
children may be obliged to linger until 
the close of the sermon hour because 
there is no one at home to receive them. 

Another solution of the problem is 
to refer the whole matter to the Sunday 


school, substituting a considerably elab- 
orated and strictly graded service of 
worship in each department for all 
requirements of church attendance upon 
the part of pupils under twelve. There 
ment permits a better adaptation to the 
actual needs of a particular group than 
any other, but there still remains the 


worship for at least a part of the time? 

Leaving children of kindergarten age 
out of account, there is much to be said 
for the old custom of sitting in church 
by families. A sense of family solidarity 
in religion has its very decided influence 
upon the child’s attitude thereto, and 
the attitude of reverence in worship 
that many a junior child, as he grows 
a bit older, assumes of his own accord 
elders take during prayer, begins to take 
part in the responses as his mastery of 
the art of reading grows, iieaten 
in common prayer, etc. The effect of 
such participation in company with the 
older people is very great, as it has a 
somewhat different total result from that 
secured by the worship fellowship of a 
group of his own age. 

If, then, it is well to have the children 
present for a part of the morning service, 
it should be the duty of the minister so 
to order that service that it shall make 
its appeal, in part at least, to childhood. 
If circumstances are such that the small 
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children are present for the whole service, 
the minister ought to bear that fact in 
mind as he prepares his sermon. Pas- 
sages sufficiently simple and concrete 
to attract the attention and stimulate 
the interest of the junior child will not 
often be found to fail of interesting the 
older folk; but simplicity must not be 
confounded with triteness. 

XII. Childhood and Church 
Membership 
The ideal situation is one in which the 
child is from the first within the min- 
istries and fellowship of the church in so 
far as his needs and capacity permit; 
beyond such actual membership in the 
Christian community there could be no 
in in the 
church. Just in so far as we agree that 
the values of religion are not secured 
to the individual by any rite or series 
of rites, so far shall we feel free to post- 
pone participation in them until a time 
when they can have real significance 
to the individual’s own consciousness. 

But the chief reason for post . 

actual membership in the church does 
not lie in any relation to religiou s rites 
whatsoever; it lies in the fact that child- 
hood’s ideals are evanescent and frag- 
mentary—that, as a matter of fact, the 
child forms no generalized notion of 
Christianity, or Christian duty and 
ing of church membership is dedication 
to those ideals. The ideals of the church 
do have significance for him, but chiefly 
as their energy is released through the 
every reason to believe that the inclu- 
sion of the child within the ministries 
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be done, for it assures him the presenta- 
tion of the Christian idea of God, the 
inculcation of reverence, the practice 
of prayer, and the moralization and 
socialization of conduct. 

The whole argument of this series of 
studies is that religion is one of the rights 
- of the child from the very beginning; 
nothing is to be postponed which can 
have significance. If formal church 
membership could minister in any sig- 
nificant way to the life of the child, then 
it should not be denied him; but it 
cannot. Just because the inner mean- 
ing of formal induction into church mem- 
bership is that of commitment to a 
standard of life, to the Christian ideal, 
the act ought to be postponed until it 
can truly have something of this mean- 
ing. But, on the other hand, it ought 
not to be postponed beyond the time 
when it first assumes this potentiality. 

If the child who becomes a candidate 
for church membership at twelve to 
fourteen has been happily reared within 
the ministries of the church and has 
made response thereto, there need be no 
experience of radical change at the time 
of joining the church. What takes place 
there is simply that the individual, hav- 
ing now come to a stature which permits 
him somewhat to grasp the ideals of the 
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church, of his own free choice commits 
himself thereto. In other words, he 
affirms for himself what his immediate 
social group had chosen for him. As a 
matter of fact, an increasing number of 
indubitably Christian people have come. 
into the formal fellowship of the church 
within the last generation at about this 
age without being at all able to date 
any sudden experience of transformation. 
And this is as it should be, for it is not 
desirable that a child of twelve or four- 
teen, reared amid the ministries of the 
church and actually participant in its 
religious values, should approximate the 
abrupt adult type of conversion as a 
prerequisite to church membership. We 
should be forever done with the notion 
that God can work in the human heart 
only at a single stroke, in instantaneous, 
cataclysmic fashion. For the truth is 
that the ordinary method of his working 
is that of growth and nurture through 
the slow, silent, and yet confessedly 
formative years. In such a happy 
instance it is nurture which has done the 
work; and the child or youth, confronted 
by the challenge and privilege of church 
membership, has but to affirm what the 
years of nurture have done for him, and 
to commit himself for the years to come 
to the ideal of Christianity. 


Defining the Aims of the War 

Many voices in England are being raised 
to commend the explicit statements of Presi- 
dent Wilson regarding the war aims of the 
Allies. There is also a steady insistence 
that the issue be not lost in fog. H. G. 
Wells, writing in the London Daily Mail, 
insists that there is a definitely clear pur- 
pose in view—that the aim is undoubtedly 
the separation of the German people from 
the control of the Hohenzollerns and the 
military group. In plain language we want 
a revolution in Germany. He urges there- 
fore that all reactionary sections in England 
be branded for what they are and that Eng- 
land’s clear meaning and purpose be set 
forth so that it cannot be mistaken by the 
German people. 

If the German populace feel that the 
Allies will give them no mercy when mili- 
tarism is crushed they will naturally prefer, 
even at great cost of suffering, to stand 
behind their autocracy, so as to be better 
able to bargain at the end. If the Allies 
would assure them of certain liberty and 
full opportunity in the coming world of 
peace the overthrow of Prussian militarism 
would be easier to accomplish. ‘A plain 
statement of our war aims that did no more 
than set out honestly and convincingly the 
terms the Allies would make with a demo- 
cratic, republican Germany... . would 
absolutely revolutionize the internal psy- 
chology of Germany.” 

This note is struck also in the Athenaeum 
Supplement for December, 1917. The 
writer fears that the high idealism of the 
early days of the war is being lost and men 
seem to have forgotten the object of the 
struggle and to have transferred their 
loyalty to the war itself. He calls for a clear 
and definite statement—a statement that 
will conquer the soul of the German people— 
“mercilessly explicit and ruthlessly intelli- 
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gible.” It is blundering insanity to expect 
that Germany will accept a new form of 
government dictated by foreigners. But a 
call to a new era, the proposal of a League 
of Nations, which is the antithesis of 
Prussian statecraft, will rally the allegiance 
of mankind. Germany is not a solid block. 
The people of Germany alone can prevent 
the recurrence of this crime of their rulers. 
Hence the necessity of reaching them with 
an appeal which they can understand. This 
program of a glorious new world would be 
a sword of the spirit fighting the battle of 
democracy. “By repudiating plans of 
nationalist aggression it would convince 
the enemy that he is fighting, not against 
nations who seek to destroy him, but against 
a future in which, until he has been con- 
verted, he will find no room.” 

The most incisive word in this article is 
the demand made in the name of the soldiers 
who die that they be assured that their 
death is not useless. Fine writing about 
their heroism is not enough. “In the front 
line, from which men can see their friends of 
yesterday hanging, poor remnants, on the 
German wire, it is read with a bitter smile. 
What encourages soldiers is one thing and 
one thing alone—the thought that, if they 
must still endure, they endure for the sake 
of a just and lasting peace.” 

Either a war is a crusade or it is a crime; 
there is no half-way house. If right is the Allies’ 
goal then right must be the Allies’ limit. For 
that they are bound to fight; they are free 
to fight for nothing more. And if it would be 
treason to the dead to lay down arms before 
Germany consents to the principles of a just 
settlement, to continue the war for motives of 
economic advantage or nationalist ambition 
after her consent is obtainable would be treason 
to the dead, and to the living, and to the unborn. 
Therefore it is necessary, by a clear statement 
of aims, to close the door on those motives. 
Therefore it is necessary to seek her consent, if 
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not with hope, at least with frankness and 
sincerity. 

Arthur Henderson writes also in the 
Athenaeum for December, taking his text 
from President Wilson. He points out some 
elements which must be secured if the com- 
_ ing peace is to “‘make the world safe for 
democracy.” The desire is not for an un- 
satisfactory or premature peace, but neither 
is it for a peace which will secure the politi- 
cal, economic, and social enslavement of 
Germany. The real enemy is German 
militarism—the faith that brute force is an 
ideal instrument for attaining national 
ambitions. This must be destroyed. It 
will be attained when Germany’s military 
machine is discredited in the eyes of her own 
people. It is a national, spiritual change 
which is desired—a new conception of 
national and international responsibility. 

If the world is to be made safe for democ- 
racy the peace with Germany must give 
all safeguards essential to the future life 
and natural development of free democracy. 
Peace will be futile if the Allies intend to 
withhold the conditions of freedom from a 
real German democracy. “It is clear, there- 
fore, that the Allies in their fight against 
German military and economic domination 
ought to declare openly and categorically 
that they pursue no similar ambitions 
of their own.” “It will be a matter of 
little concern to the German people whether 
they live under an autocratic or democratic 
government if they know the Allies intend 
to strangle them commercially after the 
termination of this war.” It is useless to 
call on the German people to democratize 
their government if we intend to withhold 
the conditions of absolute freedom. 

The Allies have a right to insist on con- 
tinuation of the war until an honorable and 
desirable settlement of the issues is reached, 
but they have no right to continue it when 
the German people show a real disposition 
to’ share in the establishment of a stable 
peace founded on democratic principles. 
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“German militarism has already been 
defeated; it is now in process of being dis- 
credited and a free German democracy will 
know how to deal with the shattered rem- 
nants.” 

In the Asiatic Review for November, 
Platon E. Drakoules, delegate of the Greek 
Labor League to the London Conference 
of August, enumerates the conditions of 
peace desired by the Greek Labor League 
and the Greek Socialist Party, as follows: 

First: Kaiserism must be abolished. 
Second: Militarism must be destroyed. Indi- 
viduals and companies to be forbidden to — 
manufacture weapons. Third: International 
treaties to be sacred and inviolable. Fourth: 
No state to be allowed to keep a permanent 
army under pain of being excluded from the 
economic union of those states which accept 
disarmament. Five: The freedom of each 
nationality to be guaranteed. Six: No prov- 
ince or island to be annexed if the population of 
it objects to such a change. Indemnities to be 
paid unless it is decided to establish a United 
States of Europe. There should also be in all 
the nations an organized endeavor to create 
an ideal of international ethics and international 
rectitude and to dispel the Prussian superstition 
about the sanctity of the state; a council of 
nations looking towards the United States of 
Europe; and a supreme court of nations repre- 
sentative of the international will. 

We want the war to be continued until the 
triumph of truth is achieved, that is, until the 
Entente is victorious. A peoples’ peace 
as distinct from a plutocratic peace must be 
insisted upon. We need organized freedom all 
over Europe, organized equality and organized 
fraternity and we want the abolition of all 
forms of cruelty seeing that human progress 
is effected in proportion as human cruelty is 


More Bible Light from the East 
In connection with a recent though minor 


-service of archaeology to science one recalls 


the classic instance of the assistance the 
literal spade can render to scholars’ meta- 
phorical “digging.” A few years ago the 
excavations at Zenjirti, in North Syria, un- 


earthed an inscription of Bar-Rekub, king of 
that city, in which there occurred the phrase 
“beth Kalamu.” This proved an enigma. 
Semitic scholars, ignorant of any Kalamu in 
the Aramaic dialects, were driven for eluci- 
dation to the cognate Assyrian word, and 
concluded—with hesitation, it is true—that 
“beth Kalamu” must mean “house of 
totality,” that is, “single house” or “a 
house for everything.” Still more daring 
was the proposal that “Kalamu” stood, by 
metathesis, for ‘“Malkuth,” and so the 
phrase must mean simply “royal palace.” 

The excavations proceeded. With rare 
good fortune another royal inscription was 
discovered which dovetailed in a remarkable 
way into the previous one and dissipated its 
difficulty at a touch. The very first line 
ran, “I am Kalamu, son of Haya”— 
“Kalamu” in the “beth-Kalamu” puzzle 
was a proper name! 

And now the situation repeats itself; a 
gratifying feature of the present incident is 
that it is a biblical difficulty that is solved— 
one of long standing. 

In Obad., vs. 20b, we read, “The cap- 
tivity of Jerusalem which is in Sepharad 
shall possess the cities of the south.”” Where 
was “Sepharad”? Some scholars have 
sought to identify it with “C parda” of the 
Persian inscriptions, a region somewhere in 
eastern Asia Minor; others have contended 
for ‘“Shaparda’” mentioned in Sargon’s 
records, and located in Southwest Media. 
Again the attempt has been made to cut the 
Gordian knot at one drastic stroke—there 
was no such place at all; “Sepharad” was 
merely a corrupt dittography of “‘Zare- 
phath” in the line above. Or still bolder 
has been the assumption of the Targum of 
Onkelos. With that fine scorn of scientific 
subtleties so characteristic of rabbinical 
thought, it has rendered the word “As- 
pamya” (i.e., Spain), an identification 
indorsed by all succeeding Judaism in their 
distinction of the Hebrews of Spain as 
“Sephardic,” in opposition to the “Askena- 
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zic” of Germany. In the absence of deter- 
mining evidence, however, one guess was 
probably as legitimate as another. Now we 
know. 

In the June number of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Stanley A. Cook reviews 
Professor Eno Littman’s recently published 
Lydian Inscriptions (Vol. VI of “ Publica- 
tions of the American Society for the Ex- 
cavation of Sardis’’), specially discussing a 
Lydian-Aramaic bilingual inscription found 
at Sardis. It is a brief funerary tablet 
stating that a certain cave, with its appur- 
tenances, belongs to the individual named, 
and concludes in the usual style, calling 
down divine vengeance upon any desecra- 
tors. The inscription is dated in the tenth 
year of Artaxerxes; which Artaxerxes is not 
stated, but Cook thinks, on paleographic 
grounds, the second or third. 

The special interest for Old Testament 
scholars is that it definitely identifies Sardis 
as the biblical Sepharad, describing the cave 
as located “in Sepharad.” 

So much is clear gain. But, too, the in- 
scription gives us one more concrete evi- 
dence of the wide diffusion of the Aramaic 
language throughout the Persian Empire. 
Evidently it also points to an actual settle- 
ment of Aramaeans in Sardis. Professor 
Cook cogently argues that it is highly prob- 
able there was at least a nucleus of Ara- 
maean traders in the city. But, with the 
very natural impulse to extract all the ad- 
vantage possible from every gain, he goes 
on to question whether the inscription may 
not be evidence of the presence even of 
Jews. Isa. 49:12 refers to the Jews in 
Sinim, “read Syene, i.e., Elephantine,” and 
the Assouan papyri show that their language 
was Aramaic. This lends some probability 
to the supposition that the Aramaic- 
speaking inhabitants of Sardis were the 
Jewish “captivity which is in Sepharad” 
(Obad., vs. 20). It is an interesting specu- 
lation. We can agree that it is “tempting 
to conjecture” that such was the situation— 
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highly tempting: it might throw light on the 
disputed date of Obad., vss. 15-21, and, too, 
perhaps, have bearing on the none too well- 
established record of a deportation of Jews 
to Asia Minor in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. But it is pure conjecture. Cook’s 
analogy on the Aramaic of the Assouan 
Jews is of no value, for this was the collo- 
quial language of all post-exilic Judaism. 
The personal names in the inscription, 
M-n-y and K-l-m-y, while they might be 
Semitic, can scarcely be Jewish. The im- 
precation by Artemis, too, though not in 
itself surprising, yet uncoupled with the 
name of Yahweh, as in the Elephantine 
papyri, has weight as evidence against Jew- 
ish authorship. 

On the whole, we can but be content with 
the identification established by the inscrip- 
tion and hope that further developments 
may sustain Professor Cook’s “tempting 
conjecture”; at present it lacks corrobora- 
tive evidence. 

The Struggle for Existence and 

Mutual Aid 


The Hibbert Journal for January has 
translated from the Dutch an article by 
Dr. J. Macleod. He shows that the “strug- 
gle for existence” of the older scientists has 
been greatly misunderstood. It is not a 
warfare with other organisms so much as a 
battle with the forces of nature—a struggle 
for’self-preservation in which not a single 
other living individual is harmed. Plants, 
birds, animals, adapt themselves to meet 
natural conditions. To be sure there is 
also much mutual destruction in the animate 
kingdom; but as we know plants and 
animals better we see that the principle of 
mutual aid is everywhere evident. Under- 
neath these two main laws of nature— 
destructive strife and mutual aid—lies the 
one principle, work for existence. No living 
being may neglect this work with impunity. 
Here is now the true scientific meaning of 
the struggle for existence. ‘The beast of 
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prey that pursues another to obtain food— 
the bull that uses its horns to ward off attack 
—the tree that protects its tender buds 
from the rough wintry weather . . . . the 
bee that builds honeycombs in the hollow 
of the tree and collects honey for its off- 
spring—they all work for self-preservation 
or for the preservation of their young.” 

Man also is under the law. He obeys 
the compulsion to carry out this work. 
Nature teaches him a hundred different 
ways. Which example shall he follow? 
Strife is a fact. Mutual aid is also a fact. 
But a study of the higher living beings, all 
many-celled animals and plants, shows that 
they are societies of one-celled beings which 
are so closely bound together by mutual 
aid that they grow into a whole which 
appears as a living unity. A many-celled 
being is unthinkable without mutual aid. 
Mankind is such a society. Every human 
being is a member. The society has come 
to be what it is by mutual aid among its 
members, otherwise it would be only a 
crowd. As soon as one member of society 
wages war on its fellow-members the society 
itself is brought into confusion and the dis- 
order is harmful to all. Members of society 
strive to get wealth by unsocial means and 
excuse themselves by the slogan “the strug- 
gle for existence.” But science refuses to 
defend the principle of ruthless struggle. 
Hence war and political strife are condemned 
by the scientific view of the principle of 
mutual aid, of work for existence. 

Science urges us on to a glorious future. 
The ideals of science agree with the longing 
for something higher which has risen for cen- 
turies from the hearts of mankind. “May 
we hope that science will teach us the art of 
attaining the ideal of humanity. It can 
overcome all difficulties by untiring labor.” 


The Indictment against Christianity 
A long article which is worthy of careful 


reading appears from the pen of Professor 
W. R. Inger in the Quarterly Review of 
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January under the foregoing title. It is a 
serious attempt to defend Christianity in 
the face of modern attacks. The war has 
certainly stained the reputation of Europe. 
There has been something fundamentally 
wrong with European civilization and the 
disease seems to be a moral one. It is 
natural therefore that the custodians of 
religion and morals should be accused of 
failure; that Christianity should be con- 
sidered bankrupt and incapable of exerting 
a saving influence on human character 
and action. Christianity must answer the 
arraignment. 

It ought to be clearly pointed out that 
there is no evidence that the historical 
Christ ever intended to found a new institu- 
tional religion. Moreover that Christ never 
expected nor taught his disciples to expect 
that his teaching would meet with wide 
acceptance and exercise political influence. 
The method of Christianity is alien to all 
externalism and machinery. Still further, 
when we speak of Christianity as a factor 
in human life we must not identify it with 
the opinions and actions of the multitude 
who are nominally Christian. Probably 
the pure principles of the gospel were ex- 
pressed in time only in the era of the persecu- 
tions. 

Over against the genius of Christianity 
stands the historical Catholicism of institu- 
tional and essentially political character. 
Its policy has been always directed to self- 
preservation and aggrandizement. Institu- 
tional religion does not represent the gospel 
of Christ but the opinions of a mass of 
nominal Christians. The real gospel would 
pull up by the roots not only militarism 
but its analogue ‘in civil life, the desire to 
exploit other people for private gain. But 
the founder of Christianity had no illusions 
as to the reception his message would receive. 
It may be, however, that it is not too opti- 
mistic to hope that the accumulated experi- 
ence of humanity and a slow modification 
for the better of human nature itself may 


at last eliminate the wickedest and most 
insane of our maleficent institutions. The 
human race has probably hundreds of thou- 
sands of years to live while civilization is 
yet young. 

Whatever forms reconstruction may take 
Christianity will have its part in the rebuild- 
ing of Europe. It may point to the misery 
and ruin that have followed the neglect of 
its values and precepts. It is not Chris- 
tianity which is condemned at the bar of 
civilization but civilization which has 
destroyed itself because it has not followed 
Christ. But a spiritual religion can promise 
no catalogue of blessings or cursings to those 
who obey or disobey its principles. Social 
happiness and peace would certainly follow 
a whole-hearted acceptance of Christian 
principles, but they would not certainly 
bring wealth or empire. Nevertheless the 
future does not belong to lawless violence. 


Preaching after the War 


“What kind of preaching will be effec- 
tive in the new conditions of the new world 
after the war?” asks Rev. Joseph Wood in 
the January Hibbert Journal. When fault 
is found with the church today it is chiefly 
the sermon that is criticized. How will 
the methods and message of the pulpit be 
changed by the terrible experiences of the 
war? 

Though some argue that the world will 
go back again to its old ways and ideals we 
must not believe it, for “unless we enter 
upon a different civilization, a different social 
order, a different idea of the values of life, 
the war will have been fought in vain, its 
agony and bloody sweat prove a sheer 
waste.” Others argue that we can only 
drift until the guns cease, for who can tell 
what conditions will be after the war? 
This is the great folly of the church. When 
laymen, serious and level-headed, are busy 
with schemes of reconstruction, financial, 
political, industrial, educational, and social, 
it would be unpardonable neglect on the 
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part of the church to refrain from consider- 
ing its future program until the new time 
arrives. 

More than ever before the preacher will 
have to know the hearts of his hearers, their 
point of view, their experience, the limits 
and possibilities of their minds. This is 
the great lesson of the battle front. No 
preacher can face the men who are facing 
death and influence them without knowing 
the men. The war has shown us three 
divine things as unexpected features in the 
mentality of common men. First, the divine 
compulsion of duty, duty to country, to the 
call of honor, to freedom and justice, to 
wronged and oppressed humanity. Sec- 
ondly, the power and glory of self-sacrifice 
in every heart. Men gave their life-blood 
gladly because it was the only way to save 
country and humanity. In the third place 
there is the clear realization that spiritual 
values are higher than material. The truth 
shines clear to all ages that not in things but 
in souls is a nation’s true life, that its destiny 
is controlled not by wealth or armies or 
extent of territory but by the heroic temper 
of its people. In the rediscovery of these 
three great things lies the hope of the 
churches and of future religion. These are 
religion. They should be the stuff and 
fiber of preaching. Spiritual values, great 
ethical topics, practical issues, must take 
the place of intellectual controversy. The 
man in the Y.M.C.A. hut doesn’t care about 
the Trinity. “Discourses on the fall of 
man or the flames of hell sound to him like 
the rattling of dried peas in a bladder.” 
There must be the accent of invitation, the 
warmth of concern, the compelling persua- 
sion men feel when the preacher himself 
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thrills to the sense of God and himself bears 
and carries the sorrows of his people, 
“sharing the burden the Master bears in 
bringing many sons to glory.” 


Religion for Children 


This is an appeal from the pen of Stanley 
B. Hazzard in the February number of 
Education. War times are times of anguish 
but they also yield good fruit. To the 
educator there stands out clearly the thought 
that if the men of tomorrow are not to make 
the mistakes of the men of today then the 
children must be trained by a severe and 
rigid discipline. “With sin, on such a 
gigantic scale as we witness it today, staring 
us in the face on the one hand and the 
empirical knowledge that no experience so 
permeates all life’s activities and interests 
as does the religious experience on the other, 
what conviction could be more profound and 
wholesome than this: that the most legiti- 
mate venture in the training of a child is the 
creating of an atmosphere in which the child 
may have a genuine religious experience ?” 
This is the profoundest conviction of the 
philosophy of education. The conservation 
of character depends upon the severe reli- 
gious discipline of our children. The 
average Sunday school does not meet the 
demand. It is but a means of acquainting 


the child with the facts recorded in the Bible 


rather than helping him to find God in 
nature, in history, in daily experience and 
thus preparing him to take his place in the 
world as a Christian man or woman. All 
the activities of the child should be lit up 
by religion. Religion is not something 
added to life but the crowning influence 
upon life in all its many and varied aspects. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
MISSIONS 


Chinese College Students as 
Christian Inquirers 

The Congregationalist and Advance, Janu- 
ary 24, says, “The most encouraging fact 
in connection with missionary work in 
China today is the attitude of the young 
men in process of education.” Evidence 
of this is seen in teaching, in which alone 
there are 1,600 students returned from their 
student life and experience in America, 
Europe, and Japan. There are also thou- 
sands of other young men in native colleges 
and universities who have never left the 
country. Another evangelistic campaign 
in China was begun recently by Sherwood 
Eddy. He will deal with scores of Bible 
classes composed of men who have been 
studying the Bible since his campaign in 
China three years ago. The Peking College 
Club has connected with it a dozen such 
classes made up from non-Christian govern- 
ment schools. For the purpose of studying 


the Bible they meet every Saturday evening ~ 


in the American Board Compound. Some 
of these collegian members of Bible classes 
have already identified themselves with the 
church. Many of them teach in night 
schools for poor boys. As these educated 
men become Christianized and are scattered 
throughout China they will exert a great 
influence. “The young manhood of China 
is ready for the type of message which this 
man, so acceptable to college groups the 
world over, is qualified to give.” 

While Sherwood Eddy had to leave the 
firing lines in France and the bases of sup- 
plies in England to go to this campaign, 
it was necessary for him to do so in order 
that important plans might be carried out, 
plans made months ago, and whose arrest 
would have disappointed hosts of mis- 
sionaries, Y.M.C.A. workers, and native 
Christians. The campaign will not be 
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limited to Peking, but that will be the first 
point of attack and headquarters for the 
far-reaching operations. Mr. Eddy will 
visit the dozen or more of Chinese cities 
that are of most importance from an edu- 
cational point of view. As a missionary 
center, Peking’s importance is heightened 
by the fact that from it go forth edicts which 
affect a quarter of the population of the 
globe. To this capitol of his country almost 
every student or office seeker in the empire 
eventually makes his way. From here 
thousands go out to every part of the nation 
to serve in positions of importance. The 
forces already on the ground are working 
in the finest harmony, representing the 
Y.M.C.A., Anglicans of England, and 
the Congregationalists and Methodists of 
America. In the interest of more effective 
co-operation the city has been partitioned 
among these forces. This co-operation is 
further manifested in that the different 
denominations combine in the support of 
colleges and of medical and theological 
schools. Such conditions justify the expec- 
tation of great progress in Christian missions 
in China. 
Missions and the Empire 


In the midst of the agitations of war we 
are not to lose sight of the value of missions. 
The Canadian Baptist, January 10, dis- 
cusses ‘‘ Missions and the Empire.” Atten- 
tion is called to an enlightening pamphlet 
on The Character of the British Empire, in 
which Mr. Ramsay Muir, the author of an 
important book on The Expansion of Europe, 
pays a strong tribute to the work of the 
missionary in the undeveloped regions of 
the world. He says, “British missionaries 
who were extraordinarily active during the 
nineteenth century planted themselves 
everywhere and played an immensely 
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important part in civilizing their simple 
flocks. Wherever the missionary went, 
he undertook the defense of the primitive 
people to whom he preached, against the 
sometimes unscrupulous exploitation of the 
trader. It was the constant cry of the 
‘missionaries that the British government 
ought to assume control, in order to keep 
the traders in order. They, and the power- 
ful religious bodies at home which supported 
them, did much to establish the principle 
that it was the duty of the government to 
protect the rights of native races, while at 
the same time putting an end to such bar- 
barous usages as cannibalism, slavery, and 
human sacrifice, where they survived.” 
Such recognition of the social service of 
Christian missionaries is not at all new, but 
such facts should be kept in mind now. The 
Christian missionary, everywhere he has 
gone, has been a force for righteousness and 
has promoted loyalty to the ideals of justice 
and liberty. The opinion quoted herein is 
simply one of the recent illustrations of the 
verdict of distinguished and impartial pub- 
licists who have spoken not emotionally or 
unadvisedly, but in face of facts as they are. 


Missionary Opportunities 


Some types of ecclesiastical mind seem 
to be unable to refrain from caustic criticism; 
so thinks the editor of the Continent, 
January 3. The occasion for his remarks 
was a recent opportunity of the Y.M.C.A. 
to serve a war-burdened people. In this 
article the question is raised, why refuse 
any opportunity? This great serving 
agency is doing a work that divided Prot- 
estantism cannot touch the fringe of. In 
its splendid unity it seems to be pursued by 
a ritual-spirited jealousy. Instead of this 


“Christians ought everywhere to be giving . 


thanks that in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is organized under forms and with 
efficiencies so suitable to the present spiritual 
need of army camps.” Recently the Asso- 
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ciation consented to work in the Italian 
army without conducting formal religious 
worship. As a result we have a great 
outcry. The fact that this organization 
emphasizes a direct evangelistic message 
on so wide a scope should relieve it of any 
suspicion when it extends other forms of 
ministry to fields in which its preaching, for 
perfectly obvious reasons, is disallowed. 
With its Roman Catholic domination Italy 
could not invite a Protestant organization 
to preach to its soldiers. Is preaching the 
only thing that can be done in the name of 
Christ? Has the brotherly spirit of Prot- 
estantism no ministry of helpfulness except 
preaching? Cannot religious men among 
the Association workers show forth all the 
compassion of Jesus to the men there who 
suffer so? Cannot a great missionary work 
be done by exemplifying Christian principles 
and Christian virtues among that suffering 
people? After all -will not the essence of 
the gospel and the reality of the friendship 
of Jesus find their way into the hearts of 
the soldiers through the personal word from 
man to man? Experienced workers believe 
there is no surer way. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association ought not to have 
declined its Italian opportunity. Had it 
done so there would be many more to accuse 
it of delinquency than now accuse it of 
compromise. 


Missionary Preaching 


From the pulpit we hear much argument 
in support of missions. The editor of The 
Churchman, February 9, expresses some 
views on missionary sermons. He holds 
that in our missionary preaching we need 
less argument and more instruction. If a 
man does not believe in missions, arguing 
abstract principles will not convert him. 
The work that counts and that wins support 
for the cause of missions is the persistent 
instruction by the pastor. The people’s 
minds must be filled with missionary facts. 
If a man knows the facts, even though he 
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be a hard-headed Philistine, he cannot resist 
the appeal of missions when the special 
call is made. The most eloquent messages 
of the gospel are simple, plain, unadorned, 
missionary, facts. The men who deliver 
the great missionary messages begin with 
facts and end with facts. They do not 


RELIGIOUS 


Malden Gouncil of Religious Educa- 
tion, Program for 1917-18 

This Council is the incorporated body of 
representative citizens which has the general 
direction of the entire system of community 
religious education in the town of Malden, 
Massachusetts. For some time much has 
been said of the need of a community 
religious education program, but there is 
general confusion as to just what should 
constitute such a program. There are many 
programs appearing in the literature relating 
to this subject. They are good to look at 
and to read, but will they work out success- 
fully when applied? Again, it is very 
difficult to formulate a religious education 
program for an entire community and at 
the same time see that it has the proper 
proportion and balance. The following 
shows a balanced program in actual opera- 
tion at Malden, as given in the Pilgrim 
Magazine of Religious Education, February: 

I. Popular Lecture Course on Religious Edu- 
cation. Each lecture is given by an acknowl- 
edged specialist. No admission fee, but a 
silver offering is received to apply on the budget 
of the Council. The following are some of the 
subjects which have been presented: Building 
Character through Children’s Choirs (illus- 
trated), by Professor H. Augustine Smith; The 
Bible and Community Life, by Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes; Architecture and Religion (illustrated), 
by Mr. W. L. Mowll. 

II. Public Programs of Malden Festival 
Chorus. This chorus meets weekly for rehearsal 
at the parish house of the First Baptist Church 
at the hours: grammar-grade girls, four to five 
o’clock, and grammar-grade boys, five to six 


suffer their messages to be obstructed with 
philosophical deductions or conclusions. 
Missionary facts have in them a great human 
interest appeal, such an appeal as will win 
men and women. Missionary facts should 
be trusted and used more in our missionary 
messages. 


EDUCATION 


o’clock, Tuesday. Sunday: high-school girls 
and mixed adult chorus, three-thirty to four- 
thirty o’clock. Two public programs will be 
given in Boston during the year and two in 
Malden. 

III. Meetings of Council for Study of Spe- 
cific Problems. The Council meets four or five 
times each year for open forum discussion and 
for definite study of special topics which are of 
immediate interest. Four special commissions 
have been appointed for the study of important 
community problems, as follows: (1) community 
music, festivals, and pageants; (2) week-day 
religious schools; (3) co-ordination of Malden’s 
community-welfare agencies; (4) relationship 
of public, church, parochial, and synagogue 
schools. Special meetings are held during the 
year, the program for which is furnished and 
directed by these different commissions. 

IV. Conference Meetings of Special Groups. 
From time to time during the year the Council 
calls together special groups of teachers, and 
other groups of moral and religious agencies, to 
discuss the professional and technical problems 
involved in a community program of religious 
education. 

V. The Malden School of Religious Educa- 
tion. This meets every Tuesday night and 
works upon a very definite and significant 
program. 

A Primary Sunday-School Program 
for Easter 

For many of the Sunday-school children 
Easter has no very significant meaning. 
From the emphasis placed upon certain 
things they get the idea that it is at least a 
day to be celebrated with colored eggs and 
Easter rabbits. Just why so it is not very 


clear. If special programs are arranged they 


are often composed of a meaningless collec- 
tion of petty things, they are too long, and 
they prove very tiresome for the primary chil- 
dren. The Westminster Teacher, February, 
discusses this subject and gives a program 
which was carried out very successfully in 
Broadway Presbyterian Sunday School, 
Rock Island, Illinois. The primary depart- 
ment had its own special Easter service. To 
this the parents were invited. The program 
was as follows: 

1. Opening song (“Songs for Little People”’). 

2. Lord’s Prayer and Bible verses. 

3- Missionary offering, with brief explanation 
of where the money was to go and what was to 
be done with it. Then the “offering hymn” 
was sung (“Songs for Little People”’). 

4. Kindergarten game, ‘‘The Little Worm,” 
was given by several of the very small children, 
illustrating how the worm goes to sleep in winter 
and awakes in springtime as a beautiful butter- 
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fly. The other children held up their hands to 
make flower cups, and the butterfly flew here 
and there and sipped the honey. 

5. Easter story told by the superintendent. 

6. Superintendent held up a packet of flower 
seeds, and recited two short verses, “The 
Seeds’ Story.” A similar packet was given to 
each child, and children and teachers repeated 
the verses together. ‘‘Nature’s Easter Story” 
was the closing song, participated in by all the 
children (‘Song Stories for the Sunday School”). 


The program lasted for less than thirty- 
five minutes. There were no individual 
recitations or songs and nobody was self- 
conscious or embarrassed. There were no 
distractions and attention was held to the 
sweet Easter story. The mothers did not 
even talk among themselves, for they were 
too much interested. The little children 
were very happy in carrying out such a 
program. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Emergency War Measures 

A national crisis is upon us and heavy 
responsibilities are upon all the people. The 
time has come for universal diligence and 
co-operation. There are certain deciding 
human factors in this war. Among these 
are: “the condition of the men at the front, 
the resources of the nation, an adequate food 
supply, a spirit of unity in plan and action, 
and a sacrificial loyalty to democracy.” 
In the midst of the responsibilities involved 
very heavy demands are made upon the 
churches for competent leadership, for war 
relief, and for multiplied forms of service. 
To call attention to the things that are now 
most urgent, the Social Service Committee 
of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
through its secretary, Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten, D.D., submits a statement in the 
Sunday School World, January, based upon 
a declaration adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Chirst in America in 
a special meeting held in Washington, D.C. 


In the first place the churches are in 
chief measure responsible for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the army and navy. 
For this reason they should cultivate close 
relationship with the chaplains and the 
Y.M.C.A., an especially equipped and 
tested arm of the church for ministering 
to men in the camps. Also sympathetic 
support should be given to the plan of the 
American Bible Society to make the Scrip- 
tures available to all soldiers and sailors. 

Economic, moral, and religious . con- 
siderations alike demand national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure. In the liquor traffic 
we have an enormous waste of food, labor, 
and other material resources, not to mention 
the heavy draft on health, life, and morality. 
The nation can no longer afford such 
waste. The churches must lay hold of this 
task with renewed earnestness. 

Our sex standards must be upheld. Lust 
and its deadly consequences are increased 
by war. Excitement and strain and the 
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removal of the customary restraints open 
the way for the spread of the social evil. 
The government in co-operation with the 
Federal Council and the Y.M.C.A. is trying 
to protect the mobilization camps. But the 
need requires the co-operation of all agencies 
that promote morality. Vice and liquor 
must be repressed in our communities, and 
wholesome social and recreational activities 
must be provided for the men. 

War times increase human suffering and 
make necessary a great volume of relief 
work. Gifts must be increased to foreign 
war relief and to the European religious 
bodies which we have already been assisting. 
There must be co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and there must be friendly 
and generous care of all the needs of the 
families of the men who are in national 
service. 

The vitality of the rising generation must 
be conserved and developed. “It is more 
important than ever for the churches to 
aid in removing the community conditions 
that make for defective lives and in securing 
sound measures of health and sanitation, 
of housing and nourishing, of recreation and 
education.” Furthermore, to increase our 
food supply is a national duty. The world 
is short of food. We can and we must 
arouse our people to a realization of this 
fact. Just here both suburban and rural 
churches have a great opportunity. Ex- 
travagance and luxury are now criminal. 
Productive business must be maintained at 
its fullest possible capacity. The women 
of the churches can do much by insisting 
upon sound economies in food and clothing. 
Industrial standards set up by the churches 
must be maintained. There can be no 
increase in production unless the labor power 
of our nation is conserved. England’s 
experience should be enough to convince us. 
We must at the same time stand against 
seven-day work, lengthened working day, 
the employment of children and young 
people under sixteen or of women in the new 


hazardous industries. There should be the 
heartiest co-operation with government 
action to stimulate community conscience 
for the suppression of all speculation in the 
necessities of life, the making of unjust 
profits, or the hoarding of foodstuffs. The 
principle of universal service should be 
applied to wealth and service, just as in the 
raising of troops. Democracy must be 
exemplified in both industry and govern- 
ment. ‘One of the patriotic duties of the 
Christian pulpit is continuously to develop 
in the people the determination that this war 
shall end in nothing less than such a con- 
structive peace as shall be the beginning of 
a world democracy.” For suggestions, 
methods, means, literature, etc., all denomi- 
national agencies will find hearty co- 
operation by calling upon this Society 
Service Committee. 


The Unification of Methodism 


The commissions representing the two 
great branches of Methodism in the United 
States seem to be making satisfactory prog- 
ress with their task. They have held three 
meetings, namely, at Baltimore, December, 
1916; Traverse City, Michigan, June, 1917; 
Savannah, Georgia, February, 1918. Many 
of the details for reorganization have already 
been worked out in a way that it is believed 
will be, with minor alterations, satisfactory 
to the constituencies. Many difficult prob- 
lems have been dealt with, for most of which 
a solution has been found. To adjust and 
organize the interests of these bodies on a 
world-wide basis, and involving a member- 
ship of some seven millions, is a great under- 
taking. But it is believed that “only a 
thin line now divides the two great branches 
of Methodism.” It is said “the meeting 
of Savannah was most important and suc- 
cessful. The commissions left feeling that 
the solution of all problems involved in 
unification was near.” Another meeting 
is to be held in St. Louis, April 10, for the 
purpose of adopting proposals already 


agreed upon and for completing the work 
of the commissions. Unless some un- 
expected disagreement should arise at 
this meeting, their recommendations will 
go to the-General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, at its quadren- 
nial meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, next May. 
It will be necessary also for these recom- 
mendations to be ratified by the Methodist 
Episcopal church, whose General Conference 
does not convene again in regular order 
until 1920. However, looking to the com- 
pletion of unification, that body at its last 
convening empowered its bishops to call a 
meeting of the General Conference in the 
interim if the interests of unification required 
it. It is felt that unification is to be a fact, 
and that within four to six years everything 
will be in smooth working order. 


American Church History in 1917 


Many interesting facts appear in 
Dr. H. K. Carroll’s annual report, 1917, 
of the work of the American churches. 
The aggregate of church members for the 
hundred and sixty-seven denominations 
is 40,575,126. Some of the larger denomi- 
national groups are: Baptist (15 bodies), 
_ 6,442, 393; Catholics (3 bodies), 14,663,342; 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodies), 1,396,466; 
Lutherans (18 bodies), 2,460,937; Metho- 
dists (16 bodies), 7,782,018; Presbyterians 
(rz bodies), 2,225,879; Protestant Epis- 
copal (2 bodies), 1,083,366. There are 
181,808 ministers, an increase of 1,244, and 
226,609 churches, an increase of 1,006 over 
the year 1916. The net increase of church 
members was only 573,295. This is less 
than in 1916 by 183,329. It is also less than 
the average for the last five years. Under 
the present war conditions a few churches 
may have prospered more than usual, but 
churches with a large element of foreign- 
speaking population have had a lean year. 
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The Hungarian Reformed Church reports 
the loss of one-fourth of its entire member- 
ship. The editor of The Official Catholic 
Directory estimates that their increase of 
communicants is something like 241,000 
less than in 1916. Some of the gains in 
membership were as follows: The Roman 
Catholic Church, with 14,618,000 com- 
municants, added 148,750; the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 3,887,000, gained 144,000; 
Northern Presbyterian, with 1,581,443, 
gained 38,416; Baptists, Northern, Southern, 
and Colored, with 6,106,604, added nearly 
77,000; all bodies of Methodists gained 
173,734- 

The year brought upon the churches a 
heavy tax for contributions to the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Knights of Columbus, the 
Red Cross, and many other similar organiza- 
tions for the care of our own soldiers and 
sailors and for those of our allies, and for 
the relief of war-devastated populations. 
But these contributions did not prevent a 
generous support of their own churches 
and benevolent institutions. The leading 
churches show even a large increase in the 
amounts contributed for home and foreign 
missions and for other denominational 
enterprise. All in all the period has been 
a great one for the churches. There 
has been a strong tendency to increase 
in co-operation and federation. Notwith- 
standing differences of creed and church 
government much common ground has been 
found for harmonious effort in caring for 
our country’s armed forces and in assisting 
our government in furthering the purposes 
of the war in every way possible. Many 
weak, struggling churches in small com- 
munities, even when of different denomi- 
nations, have bridged their differences and 
come together to save their resources, 
incréase their efficiency, and give the very 
best service. 
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The Washington Manuscript of the Psalms 
(The Old Testament Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection, Part II.) By Henry A. 
Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. viii+244. $2.00. 

This is a Greek text of the Psalter and was 
obtained by Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit 
from an Arab dealer at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
manuscript was in a very bad state of decay. 
As Professor Sanders describes it, “this deteri- 
oration had progressed so far that over half of 
each leaf was affected, and at the beginning of 
the codex the decay covered some entire leaves. 
. . . . In decay the parchment became a hard, 

uelike substance, which kept approximatel 
the original shape of the manuscript, but wi 
the exception of a few leaves at the , all had 
joined into a solid mass.” It was only by the 
most minutely painstaking and tedious endeavor 
that the leaves could be separated at all, and 
scholars will be correspondingly grateful to 

Professor Sanders. The condition of the 

manuscript rendered a large part of the text 

wholly illegible; in such places the blanks are 
supplied by insertion of the n material 
from Swete’s text. Professor Sanders dates 

the manuscript from the fifth century A.D., 

referably the first half. A large part of the 
troduction gives us the paleographical details 
of the manuscript; a brief discussion of the text 
problem is also furnished. Professor Sanders 
ides that it belongs to the Psalter text as 
distinguished from the Complete Bible text and 
that it is the oldest representative of that text. 

This text, which is to be known by the symbol 

A, is printed so as to reproduce the lines of the 

manuscript, and a collation of the new text with 

Swete’s text is a ded in footnotes. The 
eographical study of the manuscript is 
ilitated by the addition of six photographs, 

oo aes the manuscript as a whole in its 

origi umplike form, the other five being 

folding plates giving typical pages of the text. 

The work will be indispensable to all students 

script is ultimately to eposited in the gallery 

.C., and p under auspices o 

Smithsonian Institution. 

The Bible in English Literature. By Edgar 
Whitaker Work. New York: Revell, 1917. 
Pp. 287. $1.25. 

Dr. Work has here brought together the 

ts of an enormous amount of reading in 
the field of English literature. His book is the 
product of a mind that is saturated with biblical 
phraseology and is deeply devoted to the study 


of the sacred literature. It makes no preten- 
sions toward critical or scholarly appreciation 
of the literature in the light of the circumstances 
amid which it arose. It is for the most part a 
catalogue of citations from the great English 
writers who have found their inspiration in the 
Bible. It is an enjoyable book to read, and it 
sets forth admirably one aspect of the profound 
impression which the English Bible has made 
ja English life. It is well worth a place in 

e library of every student of either English or 
biblical literature, not as directly contributing 
to an understanding of the latter, but as setting 
forth clearly and attractively the influence of the 
latter upon the former so far as it is revealed by 
the borrowing of p! 


The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion. 
By Henry Thatcher Fowler. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
Pp. xv+190. $1.00. 

This new volume of the ‘Constructive 
Studies” is from an experienced teacher of 
college students. Dr. Fowler is likewise at home 
in the critical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. e book represents what is 
probably the best presentation of the —- 
of the Old Testament to the mind of the college 
student. It naturally does not formulate new 
hypotheses nor strike out in new paths. It 
is cautious and reverent in its utterances, but 
at the same time it er a the biblical literature 
from a genuinely historical point of view. In 
the hands of a skilful teacher the book ought to 
serve as an admirable introduction to the study 
of a great subject. 


The Human Element in the Making of a Chris- — 
tian. By Bertha Condé. New York: 
Scribner, 1917. x-+161 pages. $1.00. 

The subtitle of this book reads, ‘‘Studies in 
mal E ism.’”’ It is good to have the 
word “ ism” rescued from its rather 
narrow, stereotyped significance and broadened 
so as to include in all its complexity the problem 
of making the gospel persuasively potent in life. 

The author writes out of a rich experience. She 

has in mind the needs of persons like Y.W.C.A. 

secretaries or directors of religious work in 
schools, and the book abounds in suggestive 
hints and comments. It would make an edify- 
ing textbook for any adult Sunday-school class, 
and could be read with © gan by pastors. 

Nineteen chapters deal with various subjects 

after the pedagogical method made familiar 

the textbooks re by the Y.M.C.A. and 

Y.W.C.A., and a pa ee reading list is 

furnished at the end of the volume. 
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The Prophecy of Micah. By Arthur J. Tait. 
New York: Scribner, 1917. Pp. vii-+127. 
$0.75. 

Dr. Tait’s book is a homiletical and theolog- 
ical interpretation of the prophecies contained 
in the Book of Micah. It is not historical or 
critical in any sense of the word. The material 
contained in it is sane and practical, but little 
The reader who wishes moral —_ — 
stimulus will profit from a reading of the book, 
but let him not think that he is getting an 
interpretation of Micah. 


The Psychology of Religion. By George 
Albert Coe. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1916. Pp. xvii+365. $1.50. 
One of the most valuable of the series of 

Handbooks of Ethics and Religion, published by 
the University of Chicago Press, is Professor 
George.A. Coe’s new Psychology of rp ane It 
does much toward increasing both the practical 
value of the subject and its capacity to contribute 
to a philosophical world-view; and these results 
are reached os ig by the use of a thoroughly 
scientific meth 

In the nal 
ser attitude e€ puts aside logmatic 
authority, but holds that in the Christian reli- 
gion we have the greatest of all stimuli, and one 
which proceeds from and points to reality. So 
he gets Pais inspiration from the Christian faith 

in the divine fatherhood and in human brother- 
ate and works frankly with the Christian 
church. He seeks to be as free from mysticism 
as from dogmatism and finds the center of 
gravity of religion in the moral will. He holds 
to the rational possibility of faith in God and 
life after death, and conceives the ethical in 
social terms. 

The author’s method is that of functional 
psychology, but he interprets mental functions, 
not simp! y from the biological 
but on the basis of the whole life of values. 
definition of religion at which he arrives is i 
it is “‘the effort at completion, unification, and 
conservation of values.” Religion so under- 
stood he disti from ethics by saying: 
“When ethical value attempts its own ideal 
completion in union with all other values 

ly ideal and _— what we have is 
religion.” 

Three chapters are “The 
Discovery,” and “Religio 
acy.” In these ment is is 
ich runs through the whole 


k, namely, that religion is becoming more and 
more a constructive, progressive factor in social 
evolution. It is furth 
gion, since its most com 
those of “personal. 


er pated out that reli- 
rehensive values are 
self-realization,” is 
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contin 9 toward the establishment of ‘‘a democ- 
racy of God.” And at the close of this section 
the author arrives at a conclusion that is of great 
significance for Christian theism: “In and 
through the os of others’ — oot as our own, 
which may also identification 
mon will, and even the personality of it, become 
convictions.” 

The chapter on “Prayer” is a remarkable 
combination of careful scientific analysis and 
helpful insight. The spirit of social democracy 
runs through all the author’s interpretation io 
values. Taken as tle book will 
recognized as one of scien’ roughness, an 
of originality, and as a valuable contribution 
to the capacity of religion to serve social 
progress. 


The Lure of Africa. By Cornelius H. Patton. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1917. Pp. xiv+205. 

While disavowing “for the book any claim to 
erudition or completeness,” Dr. Patton has 
given us the best introduction to missions in 
Africa that we have seen. It shows on e 

full first-hand know! , and also for a 
ume of 205 pages its comple’ eteness is remark- 
le. Instead, too, of being a dry epitome its 

a “Jures” the reader on until he comes to the 

closing optimistic words, “Forward now in 

God’s name.” He is a trained up-to-date 


missionary strategist; 20 we get the lay of the : 
clear by maps, ill 


and index. After a 
word Dr. Patton gives a chapter showing why 
Africa is alluring. Then follow two chapters on 
Mohammedanism—its strongholds and_ its 
aggressiveness; another on strongholds of Chris- 
tianity; still others on Africa’s debit and credit 
account with civilization, the heart of paganism, 
and Africa the laboratory of Christianity. 

All mission study classes in our churches 
should include this book. 

But is not “lure” a rather overused word 
nowadays ? 


The Hebrew-Christian Messiah, or, The 
Presentation of the Messiah to the Jews in 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By 
A. Lukyn Williams. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. xxii+425. $3.50. 

Vicar of an English parish, Hon. Canon of 
Ely Cathedral, and arburton Lecturer in 
1911-15, Dr. Williams here publishes his studies 
in the Gospel of Matthew, especially the 
=e teaching of the book. He under- 

(1) to interpret the —* of Matthew 
in in he sense in which he ee 

them; (2) to expoun teaching o! a 

in relation to ourselves; (3) to present Christ 


the Jews of today. Dr. 


t this Gospel dates from 
immediately after 70 A.D. Its author was not 
the apostle Matthew, but some later Christian 
of the same race and mind. 
to build up Jewish-Christians in 

love of the Lord Jesus Christ, explaining accu- 


pes to the Jewi 
ly the Pharisees, who are said 
dep _ ed the one all-important quality of 
in spiritual religion. ter 3 discusses 
the miracles of Jesus, in all of w 
professes belief as - an events as de- 
scribed and unders' by the evangelist, and as 
supplying evidence to the truth of his claim to 
present in tion to the Law 
of Moses and the traditional teaching of the 
scribes. Jesus used and assimilated what was 
best in the current ideas of his nation, yet no 
other man has with so much originality 
of thought. He insisted on the permanence of 
the Law in its true meaning, and put forward 


the doctrinal meaning of the messiani 
“Son of David,” “Son of Man,” and “Son of 
God.” Jesus these Jewish conceptions 
of the person and ys of the aes in a way 
that transformed by transcending 
was and did all thn only 
in a higher and hapter 10 
shows Jesus’ the current 
a beliefs, chapter 11 presents the 
logical significance Jesus’ th —- an 
expiatory atonement for the sins of 
chapter 12 is on the resurrection f faith a= the 


e attitude and the th t of the author of 
this exposition’ of the of Matthew are 
from first to last confessional. He holds that 


this “as it stands ts the truth 
about both the person and of the 
Messiah.” He writes to tert and increase 
“our know! wledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
blessed Savior and historical 
Jesus was “the Christ o = great 


hysician, the famous Tes rinciples 
of the Law, the Davidic King, the on ect Man, 
haf God of Very God, the adhe me of the 
vine rule, the Conqueror 
y ‘the grave, who claims the obedience of the 
nations and is ever present with his people. 
Such are the lineaments of the portrait of the 
Hebrew-Christian Messiah.” 
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Renaissant Latin America. By Harlan P. 
Beach. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 
1916. Pp. vi+258. $1.00. 

In February, 1916, there assembled at 
Panama the most notable congress of men 
interested in evangelical Christianity in Latin 
America ever held in the western world. 7 
volume presents in brief the bl 
cussions, and conclusions of this aio 
assembly. The personnel of the gathering 


constituted 304 delegated representatives from 
2x nations. During the 


Catholic, a 
percentage of horee, are 


mately one testant to 40, 

and one E ical Christian to 311, of the 
population. Seventeen million Indians remain 
——- untouched by Christianity. Thus 


th America may be called the “neglected 
continent.” 
The needs of Latin America as outlined by 
the Congress include: 


1. Increased facilities for Christian educa- 
tion to counteract an illiteracy embracing 
from 40 to 80 per cent of the population: more 
and better schools of every grade; Christian uni- 
versities; a higher type of teachers fitted to cope 
with the materialism and skepticism = the age. 

2. A Christian literature of high order. 

3. Territorial readjustment to avoid over- 


Phe of 
educational and evangelizing 
national 


e raising up of an 
leadcrshi 4 establishment, ultimately, 
of . national 
6. The ater of missionary agencies at 
the home base, and the mobilizing of larger 
missionary forces, both men and money. 

Before adjourning, the Congress took steps 
to pat these and ether 
mendations. 

The volume is a valuable contribution to a 
field too little known. 


Roger Williams. By May Emery Hall. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. xviii+-212. 
$1.25 net. 


This in and well-illustrated little 
volume tells the story of the life and work 
of Roger Wi the first “apostle of soul 
liberty” upon this continent. The facts 


meager 
of his early life are narrated: his difficulties with 


tians to a faith in Jesus as their Messiah. The 
Gospel is based throughout on Jewish modes of 
thought and of interpretation. 
Dr. Williams’ exposition of the Gospel of 
Matthew proceeds as _ follows: eight commissions presented carefully diges' 
deals with the infancy, the forerunner, the ba; reports covering every phase of the missionary 7 
problem in these lands. | That problem con- 
cern: 
larg 
drift 


the authorities of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
concerning civil interference in matters of 
grants; his enfo eparture 
in 1636 and his establishment of Providence 
eg The story of his many cares and 
rs is narrated with considerable detail 
down to his death in 1683. Stress em end 
laid on his friendship for and his just hu- 
’ mane treatment of the Indians, a fact which 
contributed much to the well-being of the 
united colonies, but which was too often repaid 
by a spirit of narrowness, bigotry, and petty 
persecution. 

While recognizing the ity of Roger 
Williams’ personality, the author’s treatment is 
most pathetic. His mistakes were rather 
of method than of motive. His character and 
ideals were altogether noble. As a herald of 
= diggaaaamaituass was far in advance of 

age. 


Some Turning Points in Church History. By 
Ambrose White Vernon. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1917. Pp. 153. $0.75 net. 

This stimulating little volume contains the 
five Southworth Andover 
tong Sy author. e thesis 
of the first lecture on “The Foundi 
Church” is that the church was, in i 


From this historical point of view the 
author discusses the distinction between clergy 
and laity. Of the three avenues leading from 
the democracy of Corinth to the 


Philippi, viz., administration of finance (Hatch), 
of ecclesiastical assemblies (Liitgert), and of 
the eucharist (Sohm), the author emphasizes the 
last as unquestionably the most important for 
lopment of a clerical consciousness. 

The conception of the eucharist which led to 
this development grew out of the mystery- 
religions. While indicating, succinctly, the 
missteps by which Roman Catholicism sacri- 
ficed its spiritual leadership of mankind, Dr. 
Vernon is concerned to point out the supreme 
- blunder of Protestantism in making religion 
“the arm of the State” rather than “the mis- 
tress of the world.” The price Protestantism 
“paid for the freedom of the mind was the 
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secularization not only of the State but of the 
Church.” Luther, beginning as the defender 
of the “Liberty of the Christian Man,’ ended 
as a devotee of state control of religion. 

Other chapters deal with the rise of the 
free churches, — as illustrated in 
Anabaptism and Congregationalism. Anabap- 
tism is here presented in its primary rather than 
in its secondary aspects. Fundamentally it 
was a groping after spiritual freedom. Its 
adherents, differing widely on many questions, 

that “over the consciences to whi 

God had spoken no man nor state nor church 
had any power.” The very beginning of the 
movement, in 1523, concerned itself with a 
separate church. Not till 1524 did the question 
of baptism come to the front. “Separation 
from the State Church was their primary 
object.” The rock on which they split was an 
ultra-conformity to “the life and customs of 
the early church. Through them the idea of a 
free church became familiar to Europe.” 

The volume is the product of a vigorous 
mind dealing with vital religious issues, and is 
most stimulating and suggestive. 


The Mexican Problem. By C. W. Barron. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
Pp. xxv+136. $1.00 net. 

This suggestive but ill-arranged and incon- 
clusive volume, while purporting to deal with 
the Mexican problem, appears to have had as its 
primary purpose the stimulation of faith among 
t or p tive investors in the Mexican 
an Transport mpanies, whose head, 

Doheny, is given the sobriquet “the Lord of 


The proverbial chaos of Mexican politics is 
dwelt upon at considerable length and con- 
trasted with the peace and prosperity of the 
Tampico district, where English and American 
capital has developed vast oil resources, the 
greatest on this continent. American “‘inter- 
ests” are lamely defended from the charge of 
exploitation in Mexico. Our own policies with 
regard to Mexico are roundly condemned. The 
author fails, however, to outline any definite, 
statesmanlike course which the United States 
should pursue. One leaves the book with the 
general impression that in the author’s mind 
the oil fields of Mexico, with their daily flow of 
a million barrels, hold the solution of the world’s 
problem of production and transportation; also 
that the man who has stock in these enterprises 
should hold on to it, and that he who has none 
should hasten to acquire it. 

The book is well illustrated 


founded at all, either at Caesarea Philippi, or 

at the return of the disciples to hemi, or 

at Pentecost, or at the appointment of the 

“Seven.” Rather was it “an outgrowth of his- 

torical development, and came into being 

: through the opposition of the foes of Jesus to 

the claim of his friends to a place in the church 

of the Jews..... Stephen and those who . 
stoned him must be regarded as the most likely ' 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Required Books 


Cutting, The Church and Society. 
Strayer, The Reconstruction of the Church. 
Because the church believes herself divinely established and regards her 
organization and practices as determined once for all in New Testament Scripture 
"she has great difficulty in giving fair consideration to the current and growing 
demand for reconstruction. The autocratic idea of divine right has never been 
friendly to progressive democracy. Thé limitation of God’s valid commerce 
with mankind to canonical writings and the assumption that the Divine Spirit 
must use only Bible or church for the utterance of saving truth and for the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God make an ecclesiastical fortress which may in turn 
become a prison. 

In fact the boundaries of the church make a poor map of the Kingdom of 
God. The flowers of white faith and crimson heroism are found in other gardens 
also and some grow wild by stream and woodland. This is a hard lesson to 
learn. The first Christian church had to learn it at the hands of Paul, and time 
and again the very sons of the church have risen up here and there, and always with 
sacrifice, to break the bonds of ecclesiasticism that true religion might find freedom 
and larger service. 

In the present world-crisis the church will either make fundamental adjust- 
ments or remain largely apart from the forces which will create the world’s tomor- 
row. Underneath the Great War and quite distinct from the contending nations 
as such-is the mighty upward urge of struggling classes seeking justice and fulness 
of life. Industrialism as heretofore conducted has ceased to satisfy them. Na- 
tionalism does not suffice. They demand life. In the very degree in which they 
become free and conscious of power, in that degree will they need to deal justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God. The withdrawal of external 
restraints will make an unprecedented demand upon inward religion. 
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The church is in no shape to hold this new wine in the old bottles of creedal 
and sacramental control. Her fundamental step in reconstruction is to place 
her fellowship on a clearly ethical basis. The ethics of Jesus translated into the 
vernacular and applied to the issues of modern life will alone answer. The 
world will be saved by his way of brotherly love or it will be lost in that broad 
road of unmitigated self-interest that leadeth to destruction. It is a well-known 
fact that the present basis of church membership is not highly ethical when 
examined in the light of social morality. The traditional gospel message which 
musters people out of life’s fray and fixes their hope on a future felicity purchased 
for them by another is below the present moral level of the average parent or 
soldier and is a libel on Christ’s own message. 

He was on a great mission and enlisted recruits who must count all else but 
loss for its accomplishment. Whoever took up that cross and came after him 
was by that very act in the process of personal salvation by virtue of seeking to 
save others. The church that seeks fundamental reconstruction will gladly 
embrace within her fellowship all who subordinate business, position, and every 
human ambition to the realization of his world-order of brotherly love; and it 
will by the same token not include those who, whatever their profession or obedi- 
ence to ritual, exploit their fellowman and thereby deny human brotherhood and 
libel God. 

As the church gets rebuilt on the ethical foundation of Jesus certain social 
results will follow. Her appeal will begin to be commensurate with the heroic 
possibilities of humanity. For a long time she has insulted these by proffering 
exemption, ease, and “safety first.” To belong to such a company will mean 
something. Also the corpses of dead issues now constituting the bulk of sectarian- 
ism will be given decent burial in order that the unified company may best work 
among and for the living. 

The reconstructed church will have a community consciousness. No single 
interest making for fulness of life will be foreign to it. Denominational exploita- 
tion and the present sinful waste of means and effort resulting therefrom will pass. 
The one article of purpose to live supremely and always for Christ’s Kingdom 
being the real covenant of fellowship, all else by way of theological variety will 
be not only tolerated but respected as within the realm of individual conscience 
and religious freedom. What has been so often the major concern of the church 
to keep herself alive will give place to such concern for others as will banish 
invalidism in robust and self-forgetful effort with its attendant growth. 

It must be noted, however, that the community church based on Christ’s 
ideal will by virtue of denominational disfavor run the risk of getting shut off 
from the imperial vision and task of world-wide redemption. To become pro- 
vincial and merely local, to cease to be debtor to the last and least of the retarded 
peoples of the earth would be to fail proportionately in Christian brotherhood. 
Here eventually some agency of united protestantism must serve to clear the local 
altruism to the ends of the earth. One cannot prophesy what agency this will 
be; but the efficiency and power of the Y.M.C.A., which is already a joint agent 
of the churches in missions and in unprecedented ministry to the war-scourged 
world, may in time offer the common channel needed. Or if the time should 

come when the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America were in a 
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position to essay this executive task, it might be that the community church, 
now recommended and fostered by the Council, would by it be served in this 

important capacity. It might also follow that this brand of essential and unde- 

nominationalized Christianity would find a better market abroad than the con- 

fusing varieties now offered. 

At any rate the work so far undertaken by the Y.M.C.A. proves that Chris- 
tian laymen of various sects can and will co-operate in one effective organization 
when once a real and great task is clearly defined. The differences within protes- 
tantism are technical, inherited, and superficial, while the task confronting 
protestantism in the new era is real and crucial. Inter-church methods of attack- 
ing the problem are well outlined in The Manual of Inter-Church Work, published 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 

One must not suppose that the degree of integration and efficiency above out- 
lined will speedily be realized. The time element and human prejudices will play © 
their part. But on the whoke the intelligent laymen of all churches are ready to 
march in that direction. Professional leadership is as yet a bit timid while the 
paid guardians of denominationalism are often obstructive. In the meantime 
those churches that accept the full gospel of Jesus and so enter into travail for the 
whole community life in all its ranges will be pressed closer and closer to a working 
unity which will give an organization and specialized staff able for the undertaking. 

Now the best book descriptive of actual experiments in this kind of church 
work is the first assignment in this study. While Cutting approaches the problem 
with the large and sure movement of the fundamental thinker you will notice 
that he never rests with generalities. What the church means for civilization 
is quickly translated by specific example into her active relation to school, police, 
health, public opinion, etc. If the reader desires to augment this pragmatic 
treatment by a fresh statement of doctrine for the reconstructed church he should 
read also Walter Rauschenbusch’s recent book, A Theology for the Social Gospel. 
The two will bring home an inspired certainty as to the worth of Christianity in 
motivating a thoroughgoing democracy and also some of the methods by which 
the leaven works. Now is the time of ferment. It is now that the whole social 
mass is sick of autocratic sins and longing for deliverance. To chatter shibbo- 
leths and to be content with the motions of ecclesiastical religion is to betray our 
Master in his own house. 

Turning to Strayer’s book you will be impressed with his deliberate, thor- 
oughgoing diagnosis. He is measured, reflective, non-hysterical, conservative. 
His presentation of the need of a social gospel will not be wholly new but will 
serve as a review of that element in the entire reading course. You may not 
fully share his optimism as to the spiritual possibilities of business life. Perhaps 
its possibilities of repentance and better ways are greater than its spiritual value 
as ordinarily conducted. The Christian business man has no license to be actuated 
by any motives other than those impelling the minister or missionary to service. 
For all Christians the code is one. We are worth as much as we can do for others. 

When we come to the consideration of the church and the group of toil we 
feel at once the lack of that hearty comradeship which would insure to the strug- 
gling classes the finer fruit of their upward urge. Will they merely ape the rich, 
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will they copy the tyranny of their masters, will the struggle for rights long denied 
blind them to that duty and service which alone can hallow power? If the 
whole quarrel is only over the division of the spoils and is not lifted to a plane of 
Christian values and to a spiritual inheritance, quite as necessary as the material, 
how flat and dreary will the plateau of the new economic order remain. The © 
church is challenged to infuse the movement with the best upreaches of indi- 
vidual and collective humanity. 

The chapter on “How to Christianize a Competitive World” is rather per- 
plexing. Can it be done except by making it a co-operative world? Do many 
people still seriously believe in the operation of the law of supply and demand? A 
few fine acts by captains of industry (see page 97) do not amount to much in 
the light of the whole system as viewed by the new democracy. I have a 
circular stating that $500 invested in the company here cited became worth 
$300,000. Who caused the increment of six hundred times this cash investment 
and who produced the wealth to pay dividends on this increased valuation? Can 
the system be reconciled with Christ’s teaching of brotherhood ? 

The title of Part II, The Church at the Parting of the Ways, at once arrests 
attention and introduces the reader to the second element under diagnosis. It 
would be well to list or diagram all the items which together show the function 
of the church in modern society. This chapter may not be sufficiently explicit in 
that regard. The earnest, active pastor will also canvass his own local charge in 
order to ascertain whether the failures of the church and the reasons for her 
retardation are to be found in his own field. The direction and degree of recon- 
struction necessary may be gauged by this intensive, local study. Is it necessary 
to get outside the sacred, silent building rather more and to come to grips with 
the rank and file? Do the present plant and the traditional routine make for 
free democratic contact with the masses ? 

Part III proceeds to the constructive treatment. Necessarily this is more 
difficult. Many can tell us that we are wrong, some can tell in what respects, 
but few can offer sure remedies. There is no schematic panacea. Neither is there 
a solution of the problems of any social body which long remains a solution. To 
suppose static solutions for a static society is only wordplay. Everything moves 
on. Nothing stays fixed. There is no stopping-place for the church since she 
is part and parcel of the ongoing stream of life. Devices, bribes, bonuses, con- 
tests, and the like for the purpose of bolstering up church attendance are poor 
makeshifts and solve nothing. In fact they often leave the situation worse. 
The only guaranty of efficiency is to help and to illumine the real issues that 
immediately concern the individual and society. If the church does not or 
cannot grapple with these she fails to function. 

This does not imply that there should be any neglect of exact care and business- 
like method in building up good organization and developing the best leadership, 
but it does mean that in the large, revolutionary demands now upon us that sort 
of efficiency will prove a failure if the church shies at the grave problems which 
now engage the thought and life of mankind. The minister who takes refuge 
in the mere exegesis of antiquities so that the hearer goes away saying “Well, what 
of it ?” is no efficient thought-leader of a church. And he who through ignorance 
or timidity threads a careful way that avoids all issues, always trying to stroke the 
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fur the right way and never demanding that the cat be turned about, will surely 
forfeit leadership value even with those whom he weakly seeks to please. 

Our business is not to avoid issues but to be on the righteous side in each 
issue and to clarify it in the light of Jesus’ teaching. There is no warrant for the 
supposition that hardship and even persecution have no place in the life of one 
who will champion the Kingdom of God. Efficiency must always be considered 
with respect to objectives and for certain objectives some even dare to die. 
Spiritual efficiency comes that way, so that without prophetic power, sure knowl- 
edge (which does not come by faith), and full devotion to the Kingdom ideal for 
the immediate community and the whole world all the mechanisms of the church 
will get her nowhere. 

Efficient leadership in the church must also rest on deeds. Much talk or 
even a great message will not suffice. The danger of many a preacher who has 
espoused the social gospel is that he will not dig deep into the local soil and lay 
in a solid emplacement for this big gun which when in action has strong recoil. 
The eloquence of the truth conservatively spoken in love is in direct proportion 
to actual service rendered. He who goes about doing good is free to speak 
unpalatable truth and even when overthrown has no concern except that the 
overthrow is that of a good man. 

Turning to Strayer’s discussion (pages 1869 ff.), church night may prove to be a 
valuable modification of the prayer meeting. The decadence of the latter may 
be due to cant, self-conscious piety, and a narrow, personal view of religion. 
Church night on the other hand can only be saved from a like fate by the introduc- 
tion of rich material from the whole range of community life and the clear con- 
ception of the church as a means for Christianizing the entire environment rather 


than as an organic end to which the surrounding life contributes. Thus con- | 


sidered, church night might be made more inclusive, pragmatic, and soundly 
devotional than the former type of midweek meeting which had power to attract 
chiefly the pietist. 

As to revival effort, while the old individualistic type still flourishes under 
shrewdly organized, highwrought, and commercialized methods, the time is ripe 
for social repentance. No doubt it is as necessary as ever to bring each soul into 
that personal God-consciousness which will cleanse and endue with power. The 
main criticism of this kind of revival as now handled is its superficiality. It uses 
a worn-out hell, which provokes merriment rather than the certain and withering 
scientific hell of reality, and “penitents” “hitting the trail” en masse may get 
through with the pleasant experience of shaking hands and telling where they live. 

The efficient convert for the reconstructed church must have a deeper work 
of grace. He may be making a social hell for others and must face about to 
the mighty task of making a sin-free society. One fancies that evangelistic 
vehemence in the denunciation of private sins would be less popular with high 
finance but more useful to the Kingdom of God should it address itself in prophetic 
fashion to the monstrous social sins of contemporary wealth-making processes 
and those hard practices by which poverty, ignorance, sickness, and vice are 
fastened upon humanity. There is imperative need of showing just what is the 
social significance of being a Christian. The real challenge is “Dare we be 
Christian ?” 
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Questions for Discussion 


1. What makes you think that the church needs reconstruction ? 

2. Can you get from the teachings of Jesus a brief ethical statement that 
would serve as the basis of Christian fellowship ? 

3. What tasks confronting the modern church should make for federation and 
unity ? 

4. Is the New Testament a book of rules governing church organization and 
method ? 

5. What steps toward federation have been taken in your community ? 

6. What further steps could be taken ? 
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STUDY IV 


THE MEANING OF SALVATION 


We cannot too often remind ourselves that the realities of religion must be 
found in experience. This is especially true of that aspect of religion which is 
called “salvation.” It is to be feared that many persons are needlessly perplexed 
because they think that they must inwardly appropriate some intricate explana- 
tion of. salvation. In this study we shall not be speculating about election, or 
sanctification, or “theories” of atonement. We shall try to appreciate what 
actually occurs in the life of one who experiences salvation. 

Men need salvation because there is something wrong with them which needs 
to be set right. But unless a person knows just what is wrong he will be groping 
in the dark for relief. No two persons need to be saved from exactly the same 
evil. One man may be generously inclined, kind to others, but perfectly willing 
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to steal or to lie. Another man may be scrupulously honest, but cold and harsh 
toward others. To talk about sin in general may prevent one from seeing the 
particular sins which need attention. To strive for salvation in general may mean 
the neglect of special phases of religious experience. The student is urged to 
observe the suggestive aspects which will appear in the incidents and utterances 
of this study, so as to make his own conception of salvation more vital and real. 
For convenience four aspects of the experience of salvation are here treated: 
(1) salvation from distress due to powerful human enemies; (2) salvation from 
personal sins and defects; (3) salvation from distress due to the heartlessness of 
nature; (4) social salvation. : 


SALVATION FROM DISTRESS DUE TO POWERFUL HUMAN ENEMIES 


First day.—§ 53. Read Exod. 15:1-18. Note that this is a song of triumph 
intended to represent the exultation of the escaping Israelites whose enemies have 
been overwhelmed in the sea. The foe was cruel (vs. 9), but God was greater than 
the foe, and delivered his people. The sense of national salvation appears often 
in the Old Testament. It is not wanting in a certain self-satisfied monopoly of 
Jehovah’s benefits, and it often has a spirit of vengeful joy. Read vss. 4, 5, 10, 
and 16. Yet there is also a noble realization of the vindication of justice. If some 
great calamity had fallen upon the German army of occupation in Belgium in 1914, 
how naturally such a song as that of Miriam’s would be sung by the emancipated 
people. The deliverance of France by Joan of Arc has always been celebrated 
as such a divine salvation. The Armenians who have been rescued from the 
Turkish massacres have given praise to God. For another striking instance read 
Isaiah, chaps. 36 and 37, and the songs which seem to celebrate that great deliver- 

ance, Pss. 46 and 47. 

. Second day.—§ 54. Read Dan., chap. 3. This is one of the very late Old 
Testament writings. It is a story with a religious purpose. The little book was 
circulated among the Jews when the Greek king of Syria was trying to destroy 
their religion and nationality. The miracle is a picturesque method of illustrating 
God’s saving care of his people. How confident are the faithful that they will 
be saved (vs. 17), and yet how loyal, even though the salvation might not come 
(vs. 18). Read the whole story as a parable of loyalty in extremest peril and 
deliverance from overwhelming human tyranny. How applicable in the invaded 
lands of Europe during the Great War. 

Third day.—§ 55. Read Isa. 11:1-9. The prophet is picturing a redeemed 
land after the foreign invader has been expelled. Note that he looks for a wise 
government, inspired by religious faith (vs. 2); that he expects justice for the poor 
and punishment for the oppressor (vs. 4); that righteousness holds the social order 
as a belt girds a man (vs. 5). Then the strong and the weak, the great and the 
small, are able to dwell together in peace (vss. 6-9). Here is a highly poetic 
picture of social salvation. It is the kind of salvation for which men are looking 
in the days that shall be after the war. 

Fourth day.—§ 56. Read Isa. 42:1-9; 49:1-6. The prophet has promised 
to Israel, Jehovah’s servant, a national deliverance from the power of Babylon. 
Then he indicates that only the faithful in Israel are really the servant. These by 
their loyalty shall be the means of saving their own people and also the Gentiles. 
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Note how universal is the expectation of a salvation that shall preserve the feeblest 
and most needy (42:37), and shall extend to the ends of the earth (42:4, 6; 49:6). 
The salvation is social and political, founded in a new sense of justice, but it is 
distinctly the result of religious faith. 

Fifth day.—§ 57. Read Isa. 52:13—53:12. In this wonderful passage the 
prophet symbolizes in a martyr figure all the sacrificial efforts that had been made 
by God’s servants for the redemption of Israel. How Amos had been despised! 
How Jeremiah had been persecuted! How Ezekiel had been misunderstood! 
But all the loyalty would have its reward, for the stricken servant of Jehovah was 
to be exalted (52:13-15). Here is the classic expression of the way in which social 
salvation is achieved. Who believes the message (53:1, 2)? How easily the 
failure of the servant of God is regarded as his own fault (vs. 4). But later we 
find our mistake. Wendell Phillips is exalted today, but in his own day he was 
assaulted by a Boston mob. Nurse Edith Cavell was murdered, but her memory 
will live forever. Of course the early Christians applied the prophet’s wonderful 
picture to Jesus, for he met the hatred of the rulers, and went to death in depend- 
ence upon God, and robbed the cross forever of its shame. 


SALVATION FROM PERSONAL SINS AND DEFECTS 


Sixth day.—§ 58. In order to realize how various religious needs are, let us 
look at Mark’s brief summary of typical saving acts in the ministry of Jesus. Read 
Mark 1:29—2:15. Notice how Jesus in each case dealt with a specific kind of 
trouble: sickness (1:29 ff.), possession by demons (1:32 ff.), need of hearing the 
gospel (vss. 35 ff.), need of forgiveness (2: 5), social ostracism (vss. 15 ff.), religious 
conventionality (vss. 18 ff.). Jesus did not spend his time in constructing elaborate 
theological doctrines, as the scribes did. He dealt with people according to their 
actual needs. Do you think that it would be possible to define these needs in one 
stereotyped conception ? 

Seventh day.—§ 59. Read II Sam.12:1-15. David had deliberately planned 
to get an officer of his army slain in battle so that he might marry the officer’s 
beautiful wife. Notice how Nathan aroused David’s moral sense by a parable. 
From what did David need to be saved? Did his repentance and forgiveness blot 
out all the consequences of his evil deed ? 

Eighth day.—§ 60. Read Isa. 1:10-20. The prophet is addressing men who 
are religious in conventional ways, worshiping and offering sacrifices. Do these 
religious men need salvation? If so, from what? How may they be saved? 
Which is more important, an outer transaction like a sacrifice, or an inward 
attitude of mind? Read vss. 13, 14, 16,17. What kind of an experience would 
one have if he were saved as Isaiah suggests ? 

Ninth day.—§ 61. The book of Jonah furnishes a wonderfully suggestive 
study of the spiritual needs of a religious leader. Read it carefully. Jonah was 
called to be a foreign missionary. Nineveh was a heathen land. But he did not 
want these Gentiles to be put on an equality with his own people. Why was Jonah 
angry when God was merciful to the repentant Ninevites? Was he more con- 
cerned with his own reputation than with God’s purpose? If so, from what did 
he need to be saved? Can you name some spiritual defects to which religious 
leaders are peculiarly liable ? 
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Tenth day.—§ 62. Read Rom. 7:7-24. Paul is perhaps giving us a glimpse 
of his own experience in this passage. Notice that when he was trying to keep the 
commandments he found that coveting was forbidden. But coveting is an inner 
state of mind rather than an outer deed. Paul discovered that bad suggestions 
came to him involuntarily. So overwhelmed was he that he uttered the despairing 
cry in vss. 17-25. Compare with this passage Matt. 5:21 ff. If you measure 
yourself by this test do you realize a profound need of salvation ? 

Eleventh day.—Read Rom. 8:1-11. It is the sequel to the preceding utterance. 
Notice what occurs in experience because of trust in Christ: forgiveness (vs. 1), 
a sense of spiritual freedom (vs. 2), a consciousness of the presence of God’s spirit 
in one’s inner life (vs. 9), and a certainty of possessing eternal life (vs. 11). Might 
one have such experiences without being able to understand all of Paul’s doctrine 
of atonement in vs. 3? 

Twelfth day.—§ 63. In order to realize one’s need of salvation one must 
become conscious of his defects. Read Luke 18:9-14. Did the Pharisee need 
salvation? If so, from what? Could he be saved unless he was aware of his 
defects? Why did Jesus approve the publican rather than the Pharisee? Review 
the past five lessons and see if you can tell what kind of experience makes one 
ready for salvation. 

Thirteenth day.—It is only when we come face to face with God’s standard of 
judgment that we realize our sinfulness. Read Matt. 5:43-48. Make a list of 
the practical ways in which men become conscious of their sinfulness. What is 
the effect on you of knowing a consecrated Christian? Consider what it means by 
way of self-judgment to become acquainted with Jesus. Charles Dudley Warner 
tells us how when a boy he tried to induce in himself a profound sense of sin and 
could not succeed. Suppose instead of trying to feel sinful he had simply let 
the life and ideals of Jesus speak to him. A revelation of the good is more 
potent than a theory of sin in inducing a wholesome experience of religious 
need. 
Fourteenth day.—§ 64. Repentance is the first active step in the experience 
of salvation. It means literally a change of purpose. Read Luke 15:11-32. 
What was more important in the prodigal’s experience, remorse or the new pur- 
pose? May a person repent without going through an emotional crisis? F. W. 
Robertson said, “‘To grieve over sin is one thing; to repent is another.”” Have 
you ever known what it is to feel remorse, but to remain unrepentant? St. Am- 
brose said, “True repentance is to cease from sin.” To be inspired by the sum- 
mons of some noble ideal or some heroic life is the best way in which to repent in 
this sense. Do you think that people sometimes dwell too much on their own 
failures and too little on the power of God? Put in your own words what is in- 
volved in the experience of repentance ? 

Fifteenth day.—§ 65. A man is saved by faith. This means practically that 
he trusts himself to some revelation of God’s power and love. This revelation 
comes usually in some fact or ideal which calls forth trust. Read Luke 11:9-13. 
Jesus calls attention to the children’s trust in a father’s love, and suggests that 
God is at least as good as an earthly parent. Read John 14:1-11. Here the 
argument is that God is as good as Jesus. If you were in trouble or were conscious 
of sin could you trust a person like Jesus and confess to him? Why? Would it 
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be hard to have faith in him? When supreme goodness appears, faith is the most 
simple and honest attitude. 

. Sixteenth day.—§ 66. There are many ways in which faith is aroused. 
Sometimes it comes by reading great utterances of faith such as are found in the 
Bible. Sometimes one reasons out the grounds for trust. In Browning’s Saul we 
find such an argument: “Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
that I doubt his own love can compete with it?” Read this wonderful poem with 
this idea in mind. Compare Jesus’ statement in Luke 11:13, ‘how much more.” 
Martin Luther found the character of Jesus the surest ground for faith. Said he, 
“T let go utterly all thoughts and speculations concerning the divine majesty and 
glory, and hang and cling to the humanity of Christ; there is no fear there, but 
only friendliness and joy, and I learn thus through him to know the Father.” 

Seventeenth day.—Trying to believe a doctrine is not faith. There must be 
something in the doctrine which kindles one’s vision and arouses love and aspira- 
tion. Far better than a doctrine as an object of faith is a life glowing with the 
consciousness of God, which compels us to acknowledge the existence of great 
spiritual realities. Why is the faith which Jesus arouses more complete than that 
coming from any other source? Put in your own words the results in experience 
of trusting Jesus. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 67. Read I John 3:1-3. To be called children of God 
means a new sense of dignity. When Lord Nelson said, ‘England expects every 
man to do his duty,”’ he appealed to the best in men. This appeal saved them 
from yielding to fear. Notice in vs. 3 how the consciousness of belonging to the 
family of God stirs one to purity of life. In vs. 2 the victorious joy of present 
experience is promise of a greater experience as a more intimate presence of God is 
realized. 


SALVATION FROM DISTRESS DUE TO THE APPARENT HEARTLESSNESS OF NATURE 


Nineteenth day.—§ 68. Read Job 23:1-9. Recall the disasters that had 
befallen Job, loss of property, death of his children, a loathsome disease which had 
afflicted him. Job is desperate. He wants to know the meaning of this dreadful 
experience. But he cannot find God. What would salvation mean for Job? 
Read chap. 27 and note that to Job the misfortune of the wicked would mean the 
justice of God. 

Twentieth day.—§ 69. Read Eccles. 9:2-6. This strange book reflects the 
musings of one who finds that Nature seems to care nothing for moral distinctions. 
What difference does it make whether a man is good or bad, since both good and 
bad meet precisely the same fate? Compare with this utterance the teaching 
of Jesus in Matt. 5:43-45. Jesus states the same fact as the author of Ecclesiastes. 
What is the difference between the two interpretations ? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 70.. Tennyson in his great poem In Memoriam has given 
eloquent expression to the overwhelming sense of loneliness which comes when one 
must face hopeless disaster: ' 

I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
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I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


Notice that here is a real need which is not sin. Is the attitude in the last stanza 
a step toward saving faith ? 
Twenty-second day.—§ 71. In the opening lines of In Memoriam Tennyson 
voices the faith that saves from despair: 
Strong son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove, 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust, 
Thou madest man, he knows not why: 
He thinks he was not made to die, 
And Thou hast made him. Thou art just. 


In John 14:1-11, §65, we saw how Jesus reassured the doubting disciples. 
Compare Tennyson’s argument here. The “immortal love” seen in Jesus rein- 
forces the natural conviction that there must be a moral meaning in the world. 
Indicate in your own way how faith in Jesus saves one from the kind of despair 
which we have been considering. 


SOCIAL SALVATION 


Twenty-third day.—§ 72. .Read Isa.65:17-25. Bear in mind what the people 
of Israel had suffered both from enemy invasion and from social injustice. God’s 
reign cannot come to pass unless society is such as to help rather than to hinder 
spiritual life. Notice in vss. 21-23 how honest toil is to receive its just reward. 
By way of contrast with this ideal picture read Amos 3:12-15. A phrase which is 
common today is “‘the Social Gospel.’”” What does it mean, and why is it needed 
as well as the gospel of individual salvation ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 73. The idea of the Kingdom of God was prominent 
in the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus. Read Luke 3:3-14. Men are 
here exhorted to get ready for the coming Kingdom. Notice carefully what is 
involved: generous care for those in need (vs. 11), elimination of “graft” in 
politics (vs. 13), getting rid of military arrogance (vs. 14). 


Twenty-fifth day.—§ 74. Read Mark 10:35-45. The disciples were asking 


for appointment to positions where they could give orders to others. Jesus tells 
them that in the Kingdom of God only those had a right to rule who rendered 
largest service. What kind of a city would result if all the officials had the spirit 
suggested by this passage? To secure that kind of government is essential if all 
men are to be saved from graft and incompetency and injustice. President 
Cleveland said, ‘‘ Public office is a public trust.” Is this a religious interpretation 
of government ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 75. The full realization of Christian brotherhood is 
impossible in a society where slavery exists. Thomas Jefferson said with reference 
to slavery in the United States, ‘I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
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is just.” Harriet Beecher Stowe felt that she was obeying an inspired call when 
she wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin. To free this land from slavery was essential to the 
realization of all that Christianity means. Was the Emancipation Proclamation 
a part of the gospel of salvation? Read it with this idea in mind. Abraham 
Lincoln is called the “‘savior of his country.” Why? 

Twenty-seventh day.—Intemperance is another foe of the higher life. What 
do you think Jesus would say of a city which has saloons making drinking and 
debauchery as alluring as possible? Is the full gospel of salvation being preached 
if we pass by the social and political ideals which permit saloons legally to 
exist? Why do decent people prefer to live where there are no saloons? 
What do you know of conditions in your own town? Learn what you can of 
them today. 

Twenty-eighth day.—At the present time the whole world is in the agony of an 
awful war (1918). Christian men who would be glad to practice the gospel of 
brotherly love are finding it necessary to train themselves for the slaughter of 
their fellow-men. Said one soldier in a training camp, “‘ What kind of a Christian 
will I be after I have run a bayonet through a man?” Does this war make plain 
the need of a salvation for nations as well as for individuals? If slavery has gone 
and the traffic in alcohol is going, may we hope for the ultimate salvation of men 
from war? - 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 76. The prophets of Israel looked forward to a righteous 
nation. The early Christians with their Jewish brethren pictured the fulfilment 
of salvation in the Kingdom of God. In our day we are giving new emphasis to 
this —_ of faith. Read Felix Adler’s hymn beginning, 


Sing we of the Golden City 
Mentioned in the legends old, 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 
Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall; 
Wrong is banished from its borders 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


Do some men need to be saved from indifference to social and political con- 
ditions more than from personal sins? What of church members who did not 
work for the abolition of slavery, who did not fight the liquor traffic, who shout 
more loudly for big armies than for international justice ? 

Thirtieth day.—Review the studies of this month, and then write a brief 
statement telling what salvation means in its broadest aspects. Is there danger 
that we may be satisfied with a partial salvation, and so may miss a portion of the 
blessing which may be ours? 

One of the results of this study should be the realization that salvation is a 
far greater and more varied experience than that of a dramatic rescue from the 
power of sin. Indeed, some of the most consecrated Christians are too busy 
about deeds of love and justice to give much thought to their own selfish salva- 
tion. One may have his life transformed by Jesus through active service no less 
than through a more passive trust in him. In Matt. 22:44 ff. Jesus pictures 
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some men who are surprised to learn of their complete identification with him. 
To love what Jesus loved, and to do what Jesus would have done, is the surest 
test of salvation. In comparison all else is incidental. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. Why is it better to get our conception of salvation through the experience 
of people than from the theories of religious philosophers ? 

2. Give some examples from Old Testament history of what might be called 
national salvation. 

3- What is there about all these examples that makes them evidences of 
religious experience ? 

4. What part did the personal attitude of those saved play in the process of 
salvation ? 

5. What was Jesus’ method of saving the people about him, as illustrated in 
Mark, chapters 1 and 2? 
. Give Old Testament examples of people who were saved from themselves. 
7. What relation does Isaiah declare between repentance and salvation ? 
8. Name some spiritual defects to which religious leaders are peculiarly liable. 
9. 


an 


How did Paul express his feeling of his own need of salvation ? 

10. What must precede repentance, and therefore salvation ? 

11. How do men become conscious of their sinfulness ? 

12. Put in your own words what is involved in an experience of repentance. 

13. What does salvation by faith mean ? 

14. Why should it not be difficult to have faith in God ? 

15. Why is the faith that Jesus inspires more complete than that coming from 
any other source ? 

16. What effect upon us has the consciousness of belonging to the family of 
God? 

17. How does faith in Jesus save one from the despair which comes from 
fruitless struggle with disease or misfortune ? 

18. What is meant by “social salvation” ? What is its importance compared 
with individual salvation ? 

19. Make a list of ten things from which it seems to you that society needs 
to be saved. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 


To free the word salvation from mystery and show it as an actual religious 
experience about which theological dogmas have been formulated in every age 
is the task of this month’s work. The leader should first of all read through the 
entire study in order that he may appreciate fully its method of procedure and 
may not himself fall into habits of dogmatic and stereotyped forms of expression. 

It will be recognized at once that the subject of social salvation is the climax 
of the study, and that personal salvation is discussed as an experience which is 
frequently acquired in those efforts which are exerted by individuals toward the 
larger aim of social salvation, but without which social salvation cannot be 
fully achieved. For the sake of clearness it seems proper to direct the attention 
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of the members of a group at the first meeting to the discussion of the personal 
aspects of salvation, and the second to its social aspects. Programs for the meet- 
ings may be as follows: 
PROGRAM I 
1. Stories from world-history of great national deliverances from exiernal 
enemies. 
2. The reading of a song of national triumph to be selected by the reader. 

3. Story of John B. Gough. 

4. The story of Paul’s salvation. 

5. Great men and women who have set for us standards by which we might 
judge ourselves. 

Question for discussion: Is salvation from personal sin a continual or an occa- 
sional experience? That is, can one be “saved” once for all, so that he is never 
in danger of sinning again ? 

PROGRAM II 


1. Definition of social salvation. 

2. The needs of social salvation in our country. 

3- The needs of social salvation in our city or town. 

4. The needs of social salvation in our church. 

Question for discussion: Can we see as we observe men and women who have 
rendered great service to society that they themselves experience salvation in the 
process? Give reasons for your opinion in specific cases. 


Reference Reading 
Herrmann: The Christian’s Communion with God. 
Stevens: The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. 
Rauschenbusch: A Theology for the Social Gospel. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE SUMMER QUARTER 1918 


AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


war has emphasized as never before the need of the nation 

for highly skilled men and women, and an obvious obligation 

rests on every citizen speedily to develop the greatest possible 
capacity for service. 


The Summer Quarter of the University of Chicago affords 

‘an unusual opportunity to hasten the completion of any 
general training already begun, and to secure special in- 
tensive training in lines immediately related to war needs, 
e.g-, ordnance supply, military ney food conservation, 
first aid, spoken French, etc. 


In 1918 the Summer Quarter will begin June 17 and close August 30. The 
First Term will begin June 17; the Second Term, July 25. Students may 
register for either Term or for both. Students entering at the beginning 
of the Second Term may register for courses for which they have had the 
prerequisites. The courses during the Summer Quarter are the same in 
character, method, and credit value as in other quarters of the year. 

A large proportion of the regular Faculty of the University, which 
numbers over three hundred, and also many instructors from other insti- 
tutions, offer courses in the Summer Quarter, and in this way many varied 
points of view are given to students in their chosen fields of study. 


ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 
The University offers during this Quarter, in the Schools of Art, 
Literature, and Science, both graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education; Political Economy, Political 
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Science, History, Sociology and Anthropology, and Household Adminis- 
tration; Semitics and Biblical Greek; Comparative Religion; History 
of Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; Modern Languages; Public Speaking; 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry; Geology and Geog- 
raphy; Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, Physiological Chemistry and 
Pharmacology, Anatomy, Pathology, Hygiene and Bacteriology; and 


Divinity 

The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations, and the 
instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theological students, 
Christian teachers, and others intending to take up some kind of religious 
work. The English Theological Seminary, which is intended for those 
without college degrees, is in session only during the Summer Quarter. 
The Graduate Divinity School is designed for college graduates. Pastors, 
theological teachers, students in other seminaries, candidates for the 
ministry, and other Christian workers, with requisite training, are 
admitted in the Summer Quarter. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary will also be in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and its courses are open on the same conditions as 
those that obtain in the Divinity School. 


Law 


In the work of the Law School the method of instruction employed— 
the study and discussion of cases—is designed to give an effective 
knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the power of independent 
legal reasoning. The three-year course of study offered constitutes a 
thorough preparation for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
jurisdiction. By means of the quarter system students may be graduated 
in two and one-fourth calendar years. Regular courses of instruction 
counting toward a degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. 
‘The courses are so arranged that students may take one, two, or three 
quarters in succession in the summer only before continuing in the 
following Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advan- . 
tages to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to prac- 
titioners who desire to study special subjects. 


Medicine 


Courses in Medicine constituting the first two years of the four-year 
course in medicine in Rush Medical College are given at the University 
of Chicago. For the majority of students taking up medical work for the 
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first time, it is of decided advantage to enter with the Spring or Autumn 
Quarter. For the student who is lacking in any of the admission courses, 
or who seeks advanced standing, it is of especial advantage to enter for 
the Summer Quarter. All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate students. 

Practitioners taking this work may attend the clinics at Rush Medical 
College without charge. 


Education 


In the Professional Schools the Graduate Department of Education 
in the School of Education gives advanced courses in Principles and 
Theory of Education, Educational Psychology, the Psychology of 
Retarded and Subnormal Children, History of Education, and Social 
and Administrative Aspects of Education. The College of Education 
is a regular college of the University, with all University privileges, and 
in addition provides professional training for kindergarten-primary, ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers and supervisors, and for special 
teachers in Home Economics and in Aesthetic and Industrial Education. 
It offers undergraduate courses in professional subjects and in the 
methods of arranging and presenting the various subject-matters which 
are taken up in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Commerce and Administration 


The School of Commerce and Administration is an undergraduate- 
graduate professional school, offering courses arranged to meet the needs 
of those preparing for various business pursuits, for commercial teaching, 
for secretarial work, and for philanthropic service. The work for the 
summer of 1918 will be organized, in co-operation with the School of 
Education, with especial reference to the needs of commercial teachers. 
In all the curricula emphasis is placed upon (1) broad foundations of work 
in history, political economy, sociology, psychology, biology, government 
and law; (2) an individualized curriculum; (3) contact with practical 
affairs; and (4) a professional spirit. 

A series of public lectures in Literature, History, Sociology, Science, 
Art, Music, etc., scheduled at late afternoon and evening hours through- 
out the Summer Quarter, affords an opportunity to students and other 
members of the University community to hear speakers of authority 
and distinction in many departments of study and activity. This pro- 
gram will include a number of popular readings and recitals, open-air 
performances, concerts, and excursions to places and institutions of 
interest in and near Chicago. 
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Notable public libraries and museums, highly organized industrial 
plants, many typical foreign colonies, a large number of settlements, 
and other significant social institutions make Chicago a peculiarly 
appropriate center for study and investigation. 

In the Frank Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium for men and the Ida 
Noyes Gymnasium for women full facilities for indoor exercise are given. 
Social privileges are offered through the Reynolds Club and Ida Noyes 
Hall t 


’ The climatic conditions of Chicago during the summer months are 
excellent, the refreshing lake breeze alleviating even the hottest days. 
The location of the University is especially fortunate, situated on the 
Midway Plaisance, the connecting link between two of Chicago’s most 
beautiful parks. These parks are within easy walking distance from the 
University and contain tennis courts, golf links, bathing-beaches, and 
lagoons for rowing. These are all open to the public without charge. 


The complete ANNOUNCEMENT of courses for the Summer 
Quarter of 1918 will be mailed upon application to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


